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Forestry on the Farm. 


The coal famine and the high prices for 
fuel which are likely to preyail for the next | 
six months, call renewed attention to the | 


importance and desirability of the wood lot 
connected with the farm. 


Forestry on the farm should be one of the | 
important features of New England agri- | 


culture. It is true the last generation were 
obliged to fight the forests, to cut down, pile 


up and burn magnificent forest trees, to | 


make room for the crops of corn, oats, 
wheat and potatoes which the pioneer 
farmer required in the support of his 
family. 


In the early days, thousands of acres of | 
land in New England were cleared of forest 


growth, with poor judgment and unsatis- 
factory results. Thousands of acres of land 


are now growing up to wood in New Eng- | 
land which never should have been cleared. | 
Forest growth is the natural crop for much | 
There | 


of our rough and rocky hillsides. 
seems to be something in the soil derived 
from the disintegration of these rocks 
which affords the mineral element needed to 
produce vigorous specimens of forest trees. 

Even if the farmer does not desire to bea 


lumberman, and to put in teams in the | 
winter time, cutting and hauling out saw- / 
logs, pulpwood, cord wood and other forest 
products, yet he should possess himself of a} 


sufficient areao. growing wood to supply 
his home wants. 

The farmer who has a thrifty wood lot 
within reasonable distance of his homestead 


need not be dependent upon the coal mines | 


of Pennsylvania for his fuel. True, it costs 
perhaps as much or more to harvest the 
cordwood crop, to prepare it for the stove or 
furnace at home, but after all it relieves the 
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element most lacking. For example, if there 


_is nitrogen and phosphates for one hundred 
bushels of corn per acre, but only enough 
potash fortwenty bushels, but twenty bush- 
els or less wili be made. The plant-food 
elements cannot take each others places in 
crop making. 
| Now, if by acertain system of cropping, 
the tendency is to remove mure of one in- 
gredient than of the others, it appears plain 
; at once that topdressings of the element 
| most in demand are what is needed to keep 
| Up acre yields. For examp'e, suppose pota- 
| toes are grown year after year on the same 
| soil, and good crops are realized, say two 


better if kept in the barn nights or stormy 
weather. Cows will require good attention 
in shelter and feed if they are expected to 
give much of a return in milk. 

The farmer, these short days, needs to be 
up inthe morning before it is light enough 
to find the cows in the fields, and if bedded 
in the stable over night they can be kept 
properly clean, while the manure,—which 
should always be an important item,—can 
be conveniently saved, cared for and applied 
where wanted. 

As for half of the year, more or less, it is 
necessary to keep the stock in the barn, it is 





quite important for the farmer to have the 


uninterrupted extension of the service. 





A additional appropriation of $500,000 is! 150 pounds of muriate of potash and 150 to 
asked’ for the current year to enable the ; two hundred pounds of acid phosphate; if 
department to carry out its plans for the! corn is planted, use a complete fertilizer; 


| onehundred pounds of muriate of potash, 


Qa July 1, 1901, 4301 rural routes were in | one hundred pounds of nitrate of soda and 
opération, and during the year 4165 routes two hundred to 250 pounds of acid phos- 
were established, the service practically | phate per acre. 
doubling itself in twelve months. On July | 
1, $901, the number of petitions for routes | ability to add nitrogen tu tue soil. The fact 
re¢alyed at the department since the estab- | you cultivate corn insures the releasing of 
lishment of the first route in 1896 reached | plant food in the soil. Iu the fall, after the 
10,243, while during the year 1902, 12,403 : corn is taken off, sow the land to timothy, 
petitions were filed, exceeding by over two | redtop andclover. With either corn or cow 
thousand the total number filed during the : peas the soil will be in good physical condi- 
preceding fyur years. Since July 1, 1902, 


The advantage of cow peas lies in their 


ition. Theclover in the grass seeding will 
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‘hundred bushels per acre. The crop re- 
moves each year in tubers thirty-six pounds 
| of nitrogen, seventy-six pounds of potash 
| and eight pounds of phosphoric acid. 
| manure applied each year amounts to eight 
|tons per acre, the plant-food application 
| amounts to eighty pounds of nitrogen, 
| eighty pounds of potash and forty pounds 
| of phosphoric acid. Should all this plant 


farmer of the necessity of paying out so if : pee ie # 
: ‘ ood proye available, the fertility of the soil 

much eash for his anthracite coal. It makes | serps 
him somewhat independent of the coal | would be maintained, but, as a matter of 
. | fact, not more than half of the plant food in 


miner and the coal dealer. 
It seems singular during the past few 
years to know that almost every interior 





such manures is actually realized in crops. 
Hence °we have by tke above system real- 


farming town received its supply of anthra- | gen, forty pounds of potash and twenty 


cite coal, which has been fast taking the | 
place of the wood piles of former days. | 


Asking the local farmer the reason for this, | 
his reply has been that coal was so cheap, | 


and in the turnace, that it has gradually | 
become one of the apparent necessities of | 
life. The present high prices of coal, how- 
ever, have given somewhat of a shock to | 
this reasoning, and thousands of farmers | 
have in contemplation the securing of suf- | 
ficient crops of wood the coming winter | 
to supply their future wants. | 

Apart from the economic side of wood for 
fuel, the farmer should devote more or less | 
attention to the ornamentation of his farm. | 
let the waste places be planted to trees, | 
which, even if they may not mature until | 
after his span of life is passed, yet will add | 
much to the value of the ancestral acres, | 
and be a rich legacy to his heirs. 

Should he desire at any future time to sell | 
his farm, he will find a few acres of pines or 
maples or spruces or chestnuts, according | 
to location, will add tenfold to the selling | 
value of the farm, over the cost of planting | 
and caring for these trees. Those who al- | 
ready have good wood lots should treat | 
them with care, cleaning up the underbrush, | 
removing dead limbs, cutting down decayed | 
or ill-formed specimens, promoting and 
stimulating the growth of the better trees, so 
to secure an annual harvest from the wood- 
land crops. | 

Nature may be assisted in forestry as | 
well as in growing grain or root crops or | 
fruits and berries. Trees properly trimmed 
artificially will outrank in growth and value 
those which depend upon nature’s method 
of the survival of the fittest. Nature finally 
trims her trees in thick groves and wooded 
hillsides, but it is a long and tedious opera- 
tion, which might be accelerated profitably 
by the hand of man. 

No crop really takes such good care of 
itself as the wood lot, or the block of forest 
trees, and yet it should not be neglected, 
for time spent here in proper regulation of 
growth and trimming will richly remuner- 
ate the farmer beyond his expeetation. 
_.-<>>— 

Topdressings. 

The general principle of topdressings is 
to supply certain elements of plant food 
which have been éxhausted by continued 
cropping of the soil. Crops contain more of 
one ingredient of plant food than of the 
others, for example, and cropping year after 
year may result in exhausting the soil of 
some one element of plant food, though the 
other two are present in ample quantities. 
It must be understood that all three of 
the plant-food ingredients—nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoricjacid—are equally necessary, 
and that a shortage of any one will lessen 
the crop to the possible development of that" 











| the whole matter of the plant-food balance 


pounds of phosphoric acid; ample supplies 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but an 
annual shortage of thirty-six pounds of 


: itch actual potash. If this shortage is continued | 
and so convenient for use in the kitchen, | year after year, it soon becomes a serious daizy barn several pens, more or lessaccord- 
matter, and accounts for the marked results | ing to the size of the barn or, herd, which 


of potash applied as a topdressing. 
Potash in this case is only used to illus- 
trate. The same conditions may apply to 


other elements. It is simply a matter of | the farmer is careful in having his barn and 
taking into consideration the actual plant | stable arrangements properly planned, the 


food contained in various crops, the piant 


food contained in the manure or fertilizer | winter can, as will be seen, be greatly 


used, and from this data figure out the ele- 
ment or elements of plant food most likely 
to become deficient after years of continu- 
ous cropping. There is nothing aifficult in 
figuring out such results. The experiment 
stations will supply analyses of various 
crops, fertilizers and manures, and to go over 





of the farm should prove a very interesting | 
winter evening study. In fact, in no other | 
way can topdressings be properly adjusted. 
It_may be that some soils are rich in certain 
elements of plant food, and topdressings | 
are therefore economical in saving ep nes 
applications of plant food not needed. Asa 
rule, however, oomplete manures or fertil- . 
izers should not be used unless the operator | 
thoroughly understands the subject. 
G. K. WILSON. | 
——__ + oe —____—_—_— ! 


Getting Ready for Winter. 


In a short time we may expect the coming 
of winter, and the careful farmer should be 
getting in readiness for it. 

There can be no loss and sometimes much 
may be gained by having the preparations 
for winter completed quite early in the 
season, so that in the event of a hard storm 
or severe weather, to which all parts of the 
country are more or less liable, the stock 
can be suitably accommodated and cared 
for. Such thingsare quite liable to happen 
at this season of the year, and much discom- : 





fort and loss are the result, if the prepara- | 
tions are incomplete. 

A farmer in any part of ‘the country, and 
especially in the more northern seatiian, | 
should not undertake to carry through the 
winter more stock than can be suitably 
sheltered and accommodated. inthe North- 
ern States any other course than this should 
be considered the worst kind of policy to 
pursue, and even in the warmer and more 
favored portions of our country, where 
stock can remain out of doors most of the 
winter with impunity, and shelter for the 
animals is often considered almost super- 
fluous, there are occasional storms and such 
severe weather as toresult in much loss to 
stock'that is unprotected, often enough to pay 
the cost of providing suitable quarters for it. 

Itis now getting time of year when the 
stock, especially cows giving milk, will do 





It the | 


ized each year some forty pounds of nitro- | 


stables—as well as all other parts of the 
' barn—arranged so as to ba the most con- 
venient for the work of feeding and other- 
wise caring for all the animals. 
| be much labor saved by attention to these 
things, and this means much when hired 
, labor is so difficult to be obtained, 
The stadles should be made warm, with 
| good floors, large enough for all purposes, 
| and well lighted and ventilated. ‘The floors 
| of the stables should be so constructed that 
| they can be kept reasonably dry, and the 
| length on which the cattle stand should be 
( adapted to the size of the animals. 
There should be no undue crowding, in 
| order to get so many animals within a cer- 
| tain space, as this will make it difficult and 
| very unpleasant in milking and getting be- 
| tween them. 
There should be in every well-arranged 


| 


| will be found of the greatest convenience in 
keeping animals separate when desirable, or 
for young calves, lambs or pigs. Where 


work of caring for the stock during the long 


lessened and be made pleasant and agree- 

able. This is a matter that all should con- 

sider as particularly important to them- 

selves and worthy of their most earnest 

attention. E.R. Tow.e. 
Vermont. 





Rural Free Mail Delivery. 
A. W. Machen, general superintendent of 
the free delivery system, in his report for 
the fiscal year, 1902, estimates that within 


There can |! 


about 2400 petitions have been received—or 

abeut six hundred a month—a large aver- 
age for this season of the year. 
| The observations made by the department 
|of the working of tuerural free delivery 
 systen in Carroll County, Md., where a 
complete and model system is in operation, 
shows that rural free delivery causes a 
healthy and steady increase in the gross 
receipts of the postoftices in the locality in 
which free delivery is general,and is also 
responsible fora portion of the increased 

evenues of the larger offices accruing from 

the stimulated use of the mails by mer- 
chants and others who are now able to reach 
patrons oi rural delivery throughout the 
country. 

Superintendent Machen recommends that 
1 rural carriers be authorized to pay money 

orders to patrons as well as to issue them. 
In several localities postmasters have at 
their own risk permitted rural carriers to 
pay money orders. ‘The innovation has 
proved most satisfactory, and in no case has 
there been a wrong payment of money by 
carrier or loss to postmaster on account of 
the practice. 

Mr. Machen recommends that fifteen days 
annual leave be granted rural carriers, and 
that substitute carriers be paid a fixed liv- 
ing salary in place of the $1 a year they 
now receive from the Government. 

fa dh one” Ue 
New England Pasture Lands. 

Good pasture lands have a great deal to do 
with a profitable xzriculture. But oh, how 
they are often neglected! If the farmer but 
set about to improve them he could make 
beef husbandry in New England a profitable 














the next three years, when the extension 
of the rural free delivery service is com- 
pleted, there will be forty thousand carriers 
employed, who will cover a territory of 
seven hundred thousand square miles and 


business. Even ¢?:ough he is interested 
only in dairying he needs his meadow and 
pasture lands. Thedairy farmer pays quite 
proportionally to the nature of the pasture 
and meadow lands. 





make necessary an annual apprepriation of 
about $24,000,000. The territory of the- 
United States available for rural free deliv- | 
ery embraces about one million square | 
miles, or one-third of the country’s area, | 
including Alaska, and the 11,650 routes now | 
in operation cover alittle more than three 


hundred thousand square miles, so that | 
almost one-third of the available territory | 


has been provided with service. 
Mr. Machen says that while for the last | 
five years the annual increase in the appro- | 
priations for the rural service has averaged | 
over two hundred per cent. in two or three | 
years, when the complete extension shall 
have been effected, the rate of increase | 
ought not to exceed eight or nine per cent., | 


| the rate maintained in the older branches of | 


the service. . The report says: 

‘* The sooner the service is completed, the 
more quickly will the full effect of its in- 
fluence on th» postal revenue be felt. Here- 
after the extension of the service should be | 
made at the rate. of twelve thousand routes a 
year until it becomes universal. To do this 
the department will require such largely in- 
creased appropriations that the annual postal 
deficits for the ensuing two or three years will 
probably reach $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, if not 
more, but once the service is completed and 
thoroughly organized, the patronage from 
twenty million of our people who have thus 
far had little opportunity to enjoy the full 
benefits of the mail service will increase to 
such a marked degree that the additional 
revenue derived will soon reduce the present 
figures, if not entirely wipe them out.”’ 





When we stop and think of thousands and 
thousands of these lands that have not been 
plowed, fertilized or seeded for decades, 
we have no excuse to offer for their not 
doing better than they are. They have 
been tramped and pastured and pastured 
until they are compact, dead and lifeless. 
The life-giving principles of the air cannot 
work on them. They need to be stirred up 
so the air can get in. 

When the tomato can is opened so as to 
admit the air the tomatoes begin to decay at 
once. Open the soil with the plow so as to 
admit the air and the soil will decay and de- 
compose, thereby liberating plant food. The 
tomato can is ayood illustration to us farm- 
ers. Many of our soils have been ‘‘ canned 
up” too long, and now they are unproduc- 
tive. Let us.stir them up and fertilize them 
until nature can do the work. 

The writer receives a good many letters 
from New England farmers about this 
matter of soil improvement. The farmers 
are thinking about them. For meI have 
faith in the New England soils. Let the 
farmer meet them half-way and they will 
not be found wanting. They need tillage 
and‘ lots of it. They need fertilizers, but 
that applied judiciously. It seems tu me 
from my own experience with these soils 
that the next step after plowing is the grow- 
ing of some crop different from the pasture 
or meadow crops. And for this purpose 
nothing is better than cow peas or corn. 
The latter is tried and familiar with all, con- 
sequently, no mistake will be made with it. 
If cow peas are sown, use one hundred to 


give a leguminous crop for acoupleof years, 
which means the addition of nitrogen tu the 
soil, since the clover crop is a nitrogen 
gatherer. With a treatment like this the 
old pasture and meadow will be regenerated 
and improved. It has required but little 
work to get them back to pasture or mowing 
again, and the increased production of a 
single year will meet the entire cost of labor 
and chemicals. 

This is a vital question to New England 
farming. It is deserving the most careful 
consideration, and a little study and think- 
ing now will bring increased protits to the 
future. C. W. BURKETT. 
>> 

Dairy Notes. : 

A law in Minnesota declares that those 
who produce milk for city consumption 
must place their stables under such con- 
ditions that the milk shall be clean and 
pure. Dairy commissioner McConnell gives 
this preliminary warning in regard to what 
will be required, that the farmers may pre- 
pare for it before the inspectors get around 
among them. ‘‘ There are many surface 
drains that should be put underground. 
There are milk houses in the barns where 
the milk is quickly tainted by barn odors. 
The instances of insufficient ventilation are 
numerous. These things are hard to remedy 
in the winter when the grougd is frozen, 
and the cows are in the barns nearly all the 
time. A little work now, however, wiil 
remedy the conditions, and will mean a 
much purer milk supply for the Twin 
Cities. 

“The work is important, and by inspect- 
ing barns in the summer, when the cows 
are in the pasture, and drains can be easily 








seventy per cent. seconds and twenty per 
cent. thirds. He makes only the grades 
named, the firsts being the same as others 
called “‘ finest.’’ 

The defect in the gathered-cream butter is 
mostly in the flavor, it generally being well 
made, evenly salted, and put up in good 
style. The larger creameries usually send 
better butter than the smaller ones, because 
of better care in keeping and handling. The 
defects in cream-gathering system seems to 
bethat many of the farmers do not have the 
proper conveniences for keeping the cream 
at an even temperature after they have sep- 
arated it, and when it has to be carted sev- 
eral miles to the factory, the cream is injured 
by the heat of the sun and the jolting over 
the road than the milk would be. While 
only some of those interviewed would say 
that no good butter came from the gathered- 
cream factories, nearly all placed the 
amount of finest or first grades as low as 
five per cent. from gathered cream, they 
varying from nine to ten per cent. If the 
butter maker will be sure that the milk is 
pure, clean and sweet when he gets it, he 
can control the temperature and the speed 
—— separator to obtain a uniform prod- 
uct. 


There are still those who assert that the 
food given will not change the amount of 
butter fat in the milk. Out in Indianapolis 
they changed it easier than that. The milk 
inspector there began to publish in the 
News the names of those sending milk to 
that city, with the test of their milk. Ina 
short time every herd was found produe- 
ing milk that had more than 3.6 per cent. 
butter fat. Whether the change was made 
by better feed and better attention to the 
cows, or by less attention to the pump, is 
not revealed yet. 

The Maine State Dairy Conference will 
meet at Waterville on Dee. 3,4 and 5, and 
they have provided a fine list of good speak- 
ers, most of whom are well-known dairy 
experts, and they offer liberal premiums for 
the best butter and cheese shown in a num- 
ber of classes, and have engaged an expert 
from Boston to judge them ‘They have also 
formed a new class to judge the keeping 
quality of the butter. We have before re- 
ferred to the fact that many of the finest 
flavored butters at our dairy exhibitions 
have gone off in flavor very quickly after 
the show was over, or about the time that 
the butter might be expected to reach the 
consumer, and-have given our idea as to at 


‘| leastone possible cause for this deteriora- 


tion, but if the experts can give a better ex- 
planation for it we shall be glad to learn 
from them. We hope that the dairymen 
and farmers of Maine will attend the con- 
ference and try to learn from the distin- 
guished speakers, and those who cannot 
reach there should try to obtain the papers 
which will report the meetings and study 
them carefully. Weare none of us too old 
to learn, though some seem very unwilling 
to do so. 


a 





Connecticut Farm Notes. 


The fine weather of the week past fitted in 
very nicely, as it gave farmers a chance to 
push the late harvesting along as rapidly as 
possible. Farm work is unusually back- 
ward this season, due, I think, to two causes, 
the extremely bad weather early in the fall 
and a lack of day laborers. It has been 
almost impossible to secure any good help 
this season for ordinary farm work. 

The large apple crop has made more work 
than usual this season, and while that was 
being secured, other farm work was obliged 
to wait. As a result, there is at the pres- 
ent writing a much larger amount of corn 
standing in the shock than is usual. 

The potato crop has been nearly, if not 
all, harvested, and while the crop is fairly 
good, there is no overproduction. The 
quality is fair, and prices range from fifty- 
five to sixty cents per bushel a: local mar- 
kets, with a fair prospect of some advance 
in the near future. 

The corn crop was much later than usual 
in maturing, and while it may be called a 
fair crop, is nothing extra. All the corn 
grown in this section wi!l be used on the 
farms. 





put in, I believe avast improvement will 
result.”’ 

But there are other cities where such in- 
spection and improvement in stables and 
milk rooms are as much needed as in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. We scarcely see how 
it can be made practical in Boston where 
two or three States are called upon to furnish 
our supply, orin New York, which, we think, 
receives her supply from. five States, unless 
they can mutually agree upon enacting 
similar laws and appoint inspectors who will 
see them enforced. Really there is need for 
such an advance in all’ the States, but we 
suppose that the United States Congress 
would not be induced to enact such a law 
for the whole country. 





The Family Herald of Montreal has been 
making inquiry among the large dealers and 
exporters as to the cause of difference in the 
quality of the butter from the various 
creameries, but especially as to the relative 
quality of those where the separating of the 
cream from the mulk at the factory, or where 
the cream has been separated at home and 
taken to the factory. The dealers were all 
agreed in saying that but little of the butter 
from the gathered cream would ever grade 
as “finest.” The difference in price of the 
best is from one cent a pound, in favor of 
those factories which did their own separat- 
ing, while the gathered-cream factories have 
much more that is graded as firsts and 
seconds. One exporter says he has ceased 
to look for butter to fill his foreign orders 
at the gathered-cream factories. Another 
says that of butter received from the sepa- 
rator creameries, seventy-five per cent. is 
firsts, twenty per cent. seconds and five per 
cent. thirds, while from gathered-cream 
factories there is ten per cent. of firsts, 





Ries Payson ssical 


Methods of farming have changed very 
much during the last decade. The advent 
of the creamery first gave an impetus to the 
dairy business, more attention was given.to 
the care of cows, silos were introduced, 
and more grain raised and fed on the farm. 
Then Roston has been reaching out farther 
and farther into the country for its daily 
supply of milk, and today very many of 
our farmers have increased their herd of 
cows, and are sending their milk to Boston 
daily. Allthishas had a tendency to im- 
prove the farms to a very marked degree. 
On many farms where but little grain was 
formerly raised, corn has become the lead- 
ing crop. This isall fed on the farm, either 
as ensilage or otherwise. This, with the bran 
or mixed seed purchased by the farmer, all 
helps to increase and enrich the manure pile, 
which adds fertility to the farms. 

The price of milk for November and De- 
cember at the railroad station is twenty- 
nine cents for a can of 8 quarts. A carrier 
takes the milk at the farmer’s door every 
day, for which the producer pays 1} cents 
percan. For farmers that reside from two 
to three miles from the station, this is a 
great accommodation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that so: much 
milk is being shipped to Boston and Provi- 
dence daily, the creameries are still putting 
out large quantities of butter. This shows 
conclusively that there is a much larger milk 
production in this section than in former 


years. 

1 spoke of the large apple crop, but buyers 
have not been very plenty as yet. The 
scarcity of barrels compelled many to store 
their apples in bins. Some farmers have 
been sending their apples to commission 
houses for export, witb fairly good results. 
This method disposes of the crop, and in- 
sures a sale at some price, but the price is 
not always a satisfactory one. J.P. 
Columbia, Ct., Nov. 8, 1902. 
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Bees and Honey. 

While a colony in a cellar may begin 
hatching brood in March it is not usual, 
and, as a rule, such early hatched brood 
need to be well fed or must_havean un- 
usual quantity of stores, or they will weaken 
the colony rather than increase it, by using 
up the honey and then starving before they 
cap find any nectar in the flowers. The 
usual time in ordinary seasons is for the 
queen to begin laying the last week in 
March or the first week in April, varying 
from a little earlier, if March proves a warm 
month, to a little later if the spring is back- 
ward. The amount of stores on hand, or 
the food furnished them, has also an &ffect 
upon the time that the queen begins to lay 
her eggs. She seems to have an instinct that 
prevents. her from bringing her children 
into the world when there is no prospect of 
food to supply their wants. Witha hive 
double walled there is not much risk for the 
bees in a temperatare outside that is down 
to zero unless it should last more than a 
week, but if it does, it may be well to throw 
blankets or some other covering over the 
hive at night that the bees may be warm 
enough to move from the comb they have 
been feeding on and have emptied.to one that 
is yet supplied. A good colony will consume 
as much honey from March 1 until the fruit 
blossoms are out as they do during the 
winter months if they begin brood raising 
in March. Salant 

The bees need to get out during the winter 
about as often as once a month. Fortu- | 
nately, in this climate the winter is seldom 
so cold for a long period that they cannot 


fatty solids in dry, soluble, sterilized and 
thoroughly peptogenic condition, the prod- 
uct at half the price of butter per pound 
would be more valuable than the butter 
interests itself, as the milk would yield but 
four pounds of butter to the hundred pounds 
of milk, while the non-fatty solids would 
furnish 9} pounds of the dry powder, and 
the annual value would run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, creating a new indus- 
try exceeding in value the wheat crop of the 
United States. ‘ 

But even more than this it was realized 
that the recovery of the non-fatty solids of 
milk in a dry condition would furnish milk 
to the tropical regions where it was hereto- 
fore unobtainable; would permit an addi- 
tion to the rations of the soldier and the 
sailor in the most convenient form, with 
the least’ possible waste; would be an in- 
valuable addition to the hospital dietetics ; 
would supply an important factor in the 
treatment of diabetes, Bright’s disease and 
other similar maladies; would furnish prop- 
erly balanced rations to all classes at the 
cheapest rate, and would be a general boon 
to humanity in maintaining vigorous normal 
health, allaying suffering, promoting lon- 
gevity and reducing infant mortality. 

The process of development was slow; 
difficulties were presented at every turn, 
some of which for a time seemed insur- 
mountable. But after nearly three years 
of labor and the expenditure of nearly 
$100,000 success crowned the efforts, and 
powdered milk or Nutrium, as it is known 
became a reality, and its manufacture is 
now a flourishing industry. 
































































































































































take their flight as often as that, or at least 
once in six weeks. 


weather lasts longer than that, it may be | used in grinding the dry lumps. 








In the plant where this is made there are 


If the period of cold | two of the largest pebble mills in the world 


The prod- 


desirable to winter them in the cellar. We uct in appearance resembles fine wheat 
have read of a beekeeper who removed his | flour, and is packed suitably for the safe 


hives toa warm cellar or room, where the 


temperature was not lower than 40°, and | 


| transportation to all climates. 
The milk is pumped into a large, round 


kept them there until they had taken the | copper vessel where it is agitated and 


flight and cleansed themselves, after which 
they were returned to the stand at night, 


| heated by sterilized air blasts, prepara- 
{tory to its being pumped into four rectan- 


and perhaps another hive taken in. While | gular concentrating vessels. These concen- 


this is not impossible to do where one has 
but a dozen or so of colonies, we have never 
seen it tried, and would scarcely recommend 
it excepting as an experiment, that might 
result well under certain conditions. Such 
an enforced flight might give an opportunity 
for winter feeding 1f it was an absolute 


necessity, which it should not be, as the, 


food to carry them until spring should have 
been given before winter began. 


But not to | 


take a winter flight to relieve their bowels | 


as often as once in five or six weeks is liable 
to cause more loss than would be caused by 


the moving to a cellar or by the loss of such | 


as may perish in an open-air flight. 


Such material as the ground cork or cork 
chippings, in which the Malaga grapes are 
packed, would make a gooa packing to place 
between the hive and the outer casing. It 
is light and porous and not a conductor of 
neat or cold. Fruit dealers usually have it 
to give or throw away, where they sell 
many foreign grapes, and it would seem a 
better packing material than chatf. If this 
was used, it would not be necessary to have 
the space between hive and casing more 
than an inch wide in this climate. 


they should not be placed where the hives 
will set back against the wall, as often frost 
will penetrate so as to render the hives 


| trating tanks are provided with a circu- 
| lating medium of hot water surrounding 
| them and coils in their interior. They are 
|also provided with pipes and fan-shaped 
| nozzles for the introduction of sterilized air 
below the surface of the milk. This air is 
| under a pressure, and is allowed to escape 
when the tanks are charged with milk, and 
causes the water vapor to be driven off. 
The milk here has a violent rolling mo- 
tion, greater than if boiling. The milk is 
thus reduced to about one-sixteenth of its 
volume. As the product becomes concen- 
trated the temperature is lowered. The 


| opening of a valve permits the mass to 


fall into the large roller drums_ with 
tapered ends, shown in another cut, and 
which are located on a lower floor. These 


| roller drums are tin-plated and are perfectly 


smooth on the inside, with cone-shaped ends. 


| An air blast is then introduced into the head 


| of the drum. 


The latter, revolving about 
two turns per minute, carries the pastry 
product up on its side, and as it approaches 
the top it falls back through the dried at- 
mosphere, the air thus carrying away the 
moisture. The paste soon becomes too 


: : | heavy to be carried up by the revolving of 
If bees are to be wintered in the cellar | 


the drum and rolls into a large mass, the 
cone-shaped ends causing it to move un- 


| equally and twisting and grinding it into 


damp, if not too cold. Nor shouid they be | 


placed on the floor, partly for the same 
reason and partly because they will there 
feel the jar of a passing team or even of one 
walking about on the floor. But even 


worse than the floor are shelves that are | : 
- : 8 alia, | down into the mass, where the constant roll- 
connected with the floor above, if the cellar | ing ot the drums exposes all parts to the 


| desiccated air. 


is under the dwelling-house or any build- 
ing in which there is much moving about. 
A bench from a foot [to eighteen inches high 
makes the best place for them, and we have 
seen them placed threetiers deep on sucha 
bench, the hives being placed a little dis- 
tance apart, and the second tier overlapping 
the spaces between those in the lower tier, 
and the third tier being directly over the 
first. Wedo not like this method, as it is 
often desirable to open one or more of the 
hives in the bottom row. Before hives are 
taken in each hive and stand should have 
its number plainly marked on it, that they 
may be returned to the sane place from 
which they were removed. If the hives are 
weighed when putin and when taken out, 
one may know about how much honey they 
have consumed, and very nearly what their 
condition is without opening the hive. 


The weight of the hive should be marked on | 


itor amemorandum made of the number 
and weight. 

When the bees take a winter flight there 
should be a shallow basin with floating 
sticks or other arrangements so that the 
bees can alight there and get the water they 
will need, and if the water is salted at the 


rate of about one teaspoonful of salt to a | 


gallon of water, they will like it all the 
better. This may save them from taking 


small particles. These are then conveyed 
to the drier drums, where the desiccation is 
completed. 

These drier drums have a novel construc- 
tion. Sterilized air is forced through a cen- 
tral shaft having lateral arms extending 


When the product is bone- 
dry it is then conveyed to a grinder, which 
brings it to about the consistency of corn 
meal, and it is then packed. The proper 
officeof powdered milk is not so much to 
act as a food of and by itself, but as a means 
of cheaply furnishing other foods with the 
proteids in which they are deficient, and 
thus restoring the balance which is essen- 
tial to health. The successful reduction 
of milk to the form of a powder is 
an achievement of much importance to the 
bakers, particularly those engaged in the 
business in a large way. Theéy are enabled 
to secure their milk supply without any 
possibility of interruption and at much 
lower cost. This latter is due tothe fact 
that the dried milk can be shipped so much 
more economically than the milk in its 
original form. A five-pound box can be 
shipped at a small fraction of that of its 


| equivalent of whole milk, and can be mixed 


as desired. The losses in the handling of 
fresh milk around the bakery are very 
great. Much is consumed by the men hand- 
ling it, a great deal is wasted and consider- 


| able is spoiled by being improperly cared 


too long a flight, and thus from the loss that | ‘etn ’ 
| Cranberry Growers Association, being the 


follows when they go out if they fly far 
for water. The water should be placed near 
enough to the hive so that they will have no 
difficulty in finding it, and if one bee is car- 
ried to it it will soon show the way to the 
others. 
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Milk in Powdered Form. 


For more than fifty years efforts have been 
made by the scientists of nearly all the 
civilized countries to separate the water and 
the fat from milk, and secure the non-fatty 
solids in such condition that by the simple 
uddition of water the milk could be restored, 
with all its original properties unimpaired 
and unchangeable by time or the extreme 
variations of climate. 

These efforts proved unsuccessful for 
many years. A portion of the water could 
be readily removed, but when concentrated 
to about one-sixth of its original bulk the 
pastry condition of the mass rendered it un- 
manageable and complete desiccation be- 
came impossible without subjecting it to 
such a high temperature that the character 
of the product was completely changed, 
rendering it insoluble, incapable of coagu- 
lation by rennet and reducing the digesti- 
bility by pepsin tests fifty per cent. The 
nearest approach to desiccation was con- 
densed milk. A dry product seemed im- 
possible without the sacrifice of all the 
valuable constituents of milk except the 
casein, andthis was preserved only in the 
altered form after treatment with acids and 
alkalies which thoroughly changed its char- 
acter and impaired its nutritive qualities. 

Dr. Joseph H. Campbell, a citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania, who had spent a 
great deal of timein the study of the pe- 
troleum products, turned his attention to 
organic chemistry some time ago, devoting 





himself especially to the products of the | 


dairy. 

The developments of the dairy interests 
of,this country had reached enormous pro- 
portions. The butter industry was largely 


for.—Scientific American. 
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CONCERNING CRANBERKIES. 
At a recent meeting of the Wisconsin 





sixteenth annual convention, many impor- 
tant facts were elicited, an abstract of which 
we give herewith. 

The estimate of the yield for the season of 
1902, as prepared by the committee on crop 
statistics, wasas follows: Wisconsin crop 
for this year 50,000 barrels, Massachusetts 
crop 192,000 barrels, New Jersey crop 55,000 
barrels, making a total of crop of 297,000 
barrels, as against 385,000 barrels last year. 
Since the date of the convention, on account 
of the working of worms, slow growth, pre- 
mature ripening and early frosts, the short- 
age is now estimated at 100,000 barrels. The 
New Jersey crop will not be over half of 
last year, the Massachusetts crop will fall 
short at least 50,000 barrels, while the Wis- 
consin crop will be about 10,000 barrels above 
that of last year. 

The cause of blight was discussed, and 
some correspondence read concerning it. 
The following is a brief abstract of the 
causes: Rains and heavy dews wash off the 
pollen. Bees cannot work. Those not fer- 
tilized turn black. Do not think it is the 
hot sun. Too many to mature. On one 
stem of fifteen hooks two blighted. Too 
much rain washes the pollen. Intense heat 
more common when bogis wet. Bottom has 
much todo. Vines in cold, springy bottom 
will not blight. Excessive moisture with 
heat. Keep marsh as dry as possible when 
blossoming. Extreme heat when berries 
have too little substance to resist. Made 
worse when vine is not fresh and healthy. 
Cool nights when setting. Find when vine 
goes out of bloom on cool nights does not set 
well. Hot sun, particularly after showers, 
according to observation. May be damp, 
rainy weather. Clear weather, with plenty 
of bees, helps setting. Lack of proper dis- 
tribution of pollen and unfavorable condi- 
tions. Too much heat in daytime, too cold 
at night. Too much drought. Too much 
water. Want of proper food in soil. A law 





of nature, where fruit grows large lessens 
| the number. Hot sun and dews. Always 


being concentrated at the creameries, and | find the blight about the time the hot sun and 


in many cases skimmilk was a waste prod- | dews come on. 
If the skimmilk | eonsiderable discussion. 


uct, often thrown away. 


Another question caused 
**When should 
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be expected that every berry in any ordinary 
package will be perfectly sound, but they 


berries are so few that they do not materi- 
ally detract from the appearance or value 
of the goods, say three per cent. 

Berries handled in bagsfrom the bog to 
the barn cannot afterwards be called sound, 
nor can berries that have to be hand picked 
over more than the first time, nor can “ tail- 
ings,”’ which have to be milled more than 
once. 

Good berries, carefully picked and raked 
into boxes, and stored in a good house and 
run over once through a good mill, and once 
carefully over the picking-over tables into 
the barrels, can safely be called sound. The 
cranberry usually will be as sound as the 
man who puts it up. 

Eastern advice on this subject is that 
when ripe, but not overripe, should be well 
colored and hard when shipped. Overripe 
cranberries will often open up soft if pack- 
age lays two or three weeks. 

Package should be shaken down when 
being filled and covers or heads not put on 
until day of shipment, so berries can settle. 
They should be heaped all they will bear 
without crushing. Dealers take advantage, 
knowing how exceedingly difficult it is to get 
just the right quantity into the package. If 
too many of them unscrupulous dealers will 
report ‘‘ soft,’’ if not enough ‘‘ slack-filled.’’ 
Almost impossible to get just right every 
time. Some varieties at different times will 
stand more pressing than at others. Again, 
different shipments receive different hand- 
ling. A package that is hauled long dis- 
tances, over rough road, transferred two or 
three times, then hauled over pavements 
two or three miles to a commission house, 
then dumped or tumbled into the cellar, and 
then dumped two or three times on the floor 
before being opened, is very liable to appear 
** slack-filled.’’ 

A Cape Cod grower observed if weather is 
hot and the sun is out a few hours will 
destroy fruitfulness of bloom when meadow 
is flooded. 

Rot or scald, caused by thick and deep 
vines, which hold dew and rain and hot sun, 
while berries on other vines keep sound. 
One remedy is to prune in the fall and 
resand. Sanding is necessary to start new 
growth where old growth will not fruit. 
Green cranberries in no case should be 
sent to market. If growers would send 
attractive berries, well and fresh packed 
through the season, and not rush large lots, 
to market, they would be kept in active 
demand, and growers obtain better results, 
and extend shipments over period from the 
last of September to January, and make 
shipments as soon as packed, and then there 
would be fewer poor berries to break down 
the prices. 

Winter killing is prevented by one corre- 
spondent by covering with hay, which did 
not always answer the purpose, as possibly 
the berries were injured before covering. 
He covered in January and February, while 
the real injury may have come earlier. 
Covered at one time with sand and found 
vines saved, also covered with water when 
cold. The same correspondent thought fire- 
worm could be killed by flooding twelve to 
twenty-four hours. Would advise flooding 
at night. Spraying would be too expensive. 


a> 


High Prices. 


‘* When prices remain high, as they have 
for so many months, people often wonder 
how the very poor can manage to obtain the 
necessities of life. Whilethe papers often 
relate sad cases of actual want of food 
usually combined with illness, the very 
poorest wage-earner who manages to keep 
employed can always find cheap markets. 

** Along the streets of the far East Side 
and the western avenues there are various 
wagon pedlers and Italian dealers who 
sell their wares from stands and have not 
the expenses of rental to contend with. 
These sell at wonderfully cheap prices. 
There are also the butchers’ shops, where 
roasting pork, charged for at twenty cents 
a pound in the fancy markets, can be bought 
for ten and even eight cents a pound. 
Corned beef, always supposed to be one of 
the very cheapest of foods, sells for eighteen 
cepts in the fashionable markets, and they 
do not trouble to make any difference in 
cuts. 

‘‘Partridges in the fancy markets just 
now bring $3 a pair, but in shops of less 
pretension can be had, just as good in 
quality, for $1each. These differences in 
price are so great as to cause astonishment 
among people familiar with the marketing 
requirements and advantages of compara- 
tively small cities like Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, where prices never 
show this marvelous range. 

“© Careful buyers here in town will always 
do well to purchase from the markets, 
where there are a number of dealers, and, 
therefore, a competition as to price. The 
big down-town markets are always advan- 
tageous in this respect, but many house- 
keepers do not find it convenient to travel 
such distances. 

‘Fish dealers have the same peculiar 
methods of arranging their prices in ac- 
cordance wlth fabulous market rates. At 
some shops raw oysters on the half-shell 
are always charged for at eighteen and 
twenty cents a dozen. At others and at all 








could be utilized so as to recover the non- berries be called sound?”’ It is scarcely to 








the large markets in the Harlem districts 


they are served at twelve cents a dozen. 
‘* Scallops last week were charged for at 


may be called sound when the defective’ some of the shops at eighty cents and $1a 


i quart. At others they were to be had at 
i fifty cents, the difference in quality, if any 
| existed, being too slight for notice. Fifty 
‘cents Is high for scallops, but the moment 
' the market prices go high the price at the 


fancy shop becomes mountainous, and the 


dealer merely tells you that scallops are 
very high. 

** Tt never pays to buy fish from any but 
the best markets, but it would be well if 
housekeepers became cognizant of the fact 
that they are paying gilt-edged rates simply 
for the pleasure to be derived from the pres- 
ence of a fashionable delivery wagon at 
their doors each morning. . 





Uiterature. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has renamed 
her story ‘‘ His Wife,’’ printed origi- 
nally in Harper’s Magazine, as a serial. It 
now appears in book form with the simpler 
and less commonplace title ‘“* Avery,’”’ which, 
though not descriptive, will excite curiosity. 
The narrative contains two genuine sur- 
prises that even the seasoned novel reader 
will hardly anticipate, and it abounds in 
felicitous bits of description that are keen 
concise and free from verbosity. The 
author has selected the right words to ex- 
press her meaning clearly and emphatically, 
and she gives a perfect picture in a 
phrase or asentence. The general scheme 
is, perhups, a trifle old-fashioned, but it 
is worked out with rare skill and in a 
manner that claims constant attention. 
The characters, few in number, pulsate 
with life and are genuine human beings, 
such as we may encounter every day. Mar- 
shall Avery is a typical young husband, not 
intentionally cruel or neglectfal, but often 
inconsiderate and more regardful of his own 
comfort than he is of that of his self-deny- 
ing, invalid wife. Themeans by which he is 
brought to a realizing sense of his own self- 
deception and shortcomings are set forth in 
this story with a skill and insight that im- 
part a much-needed lesson. It is pre-emi- 
nently a book for married people, though 
others may find in it an inspiration to 
avoid those apparently simple acts of neg- 
lect which often produce such terrible con- 
sequences, for all may not have a wise 





call upon in an emergency. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

One of the most surprising things inthe 
history of fictional literature was the suc- 
cess of Samuel Richardson as a popular 
novelist. He was a comparatively obscure 
printer of fifty years of age, who was little 
known as a writer, when in 1739 he took 
England by storm, as it were, by his first 
story, ‘‘ Pamela.’? Austin Dobson, in the 


latest issue of English Men of Let- 
ters, sketches the career of Richard- 
son with a fullness that is remark- 
able, when we consider the _ limited 


space at his disposal. He has omitted 
no detail of the life of the subject of his 
biography, and has given concisely the plot 
of not only Richardson’s first novel, but 
also of “ Clarissa ’’ and ‘‘ The History of Sir 
Charles Grandison,’’ which have probably 
given him as much fame as his earliest 
work of fiction. This will be of great 
advantage to readers of the present day, 
who have not the time to wade through 
these stories, which, with all their great 
merits in the depiction of character, are 
tiresome and weighted with an unnec- 
essary prolixity. Doubtless they were 
sufficiently entertaining when they were 
written, but other times, other manners. 
Turning to ‘‘ Pamela,’”’ Mr. Dobson says per- 
tinently that it is difficult ‘‘to regard it in 
quite the same way as the readers of 1740. 
** To our modern ideas she is much too clever 
for an ingenue. She is only fifteen, but she 
is sharp asa needle. In her first letters she 
quotes ‘ Hamlet,’ and she knows all about the 
story of Lu:retia. . . . Wecould per- 
haps forgive her for admiring her master, 
but in the circumstances which ensue it is 
impossible to forgive her for becoming his 
wife.”?” Mr. Dobson’s opinion of the character 
of Clarissa’ is a great deal higher, as he 
remarks of the novel in which she ap- 
pears: ‘‘That it should have been con- 
ceived by a middle-aged, middle-class 
printer, whose first essay had been the 
vulgar glorification of opportunism—that the 
portrayer of the petty-soulea Pamela should 
have preceded thecreator of the ‘divine 
Clarissa,’ as it was once the custom of her 
admirers to style her—are problems to 
which it is idle to seek a solution.” Mr. 
Dobson claims that ‘in his second heroine 
Richardson has drawn one of the noblest of 
women. The biographer also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, though there is less 
plot in ‘Sir Charles Grandison than in 
‘‘ Clarissa,’’ there is a much _ larger 
list of characters whom the author has 
oddly grouped as men, women and Italians. 
This is a distinction to which Mr. D’Annun- 
zio might reasonably object. The glimpses 
we get of Richardson’s domestic and rather 
commonplace life in this volume show the 
man with all his virtues and foibles and 
vanties,—vices he appears to have been 
without. He wasa devoted husband and a 
good father, who had a streak of genius in 





tality. Wedo not read Richardson much in 
detail now, but we are glad to make the 
acquaintance of the man in the habit in 
which he lived in this charming book by an 
accomplished literary man, who has gone to 
the best authorites for his information, and 
conveyed it to his readers with a systematic 
coherence that is admirable. Published by 
the Macmillan Company. 

This story by ‘“* Mary Adams,” which has 
attracted much attention, as it has been 
appearing in the Century Magazine serially, 
has now been published in book form. 
Written as diary entries and letters, it re- 
veals the heart and soul story of Marna 
Trent, ‘* wilderness girl.’’ She is wooed 
and won by her father’s secretary, Dana 
Merwin, and their married life is begun 
under most favorable circumstances. Dana 
‘has come into the inheritance of some prop- 
erty, and heimmediately determines to build 
a house. Here we have the first glimpse of 
Dana’s_ characteristics. Marna’s father 
urges them to remain with him, for the 
house is large and he is alone. But Dana 
stubbornly refuses both Mr. Trent’s en- 
treaties and his wife’s. He is firmly de- 
termined to have the house. Marna hasa 
pet dog Job, who never has quite approved 
of Dana, for it is evident that his place has 
been usurped in his mistress’s heart. It 
is to Job Marna turns in her first grief. 
“Dana was displeased with me (a little 
thing too small to write) today, and went to 
his day’s work without kissing me. It is 
the first time. I shut myselfin here and 
cried half of the morning. Job’s head is 
quite a mop, for he tried to comfort me.”’ 

This instance shows how highly strung is 
Marna’s nerves and what a sensitive nat- 
ure she has. Sucha delicate being coming 
in contact with the nervous irritability 
which Dana manifests on the slightest occa- 
sion must necessarily suffer. The diary 
entries show day by day that for some rea- 
son Danaavoids being with his wife, and 
when with her he is quick to take offence 
and extremely ill-tempered. The little one 
comes, and for the time Dana is more like 
the lover again. Marna forgets all the un- 
happiness in the new joy, but soon things 
resume the old routine. Dana does not 
enjoy babies,—they disturb him. Marna is 
having her trials, and one of her diary 
entries reads: ‘The first lesson of a 
wife is to learn when not to speak. 
I doubt if she ever learns why ‘“ not.’ 
One day Marna happens upon the 
following lines penciled by her husband: 
“Only a saint can endure a_ wearing 


his efforts, and Dana is, again united to his 
wife, but the way is long and arduous. 
Marna’s attitude to her husband and to her 
friend is the phase of the book which is 
being discussed by the reading public. 
Marna is not a weak woman by any means, 
for she comes out of the fiery crucible pa- 
tient and loving, true to her husband, with 
even warmer friendship for the doctor. 
That the latter was of great aid in the erisis 
is clearly apparent. ‘“‘To save your hus- 
band,”’ he says, ‘** you must love him with- 
out qualifications. You must love him 
altogether. Nothing must come between 
yourself and him.’’ Marna’s development is 
the main theme after all. She is when 
she marries the ‘“‘ wearing woman.”’ Her 
very affection for Dana becomes fatiguing, 
while he constantly chafes at her avowals of 
her love. He is a man, and not therefore 
naturally strung at the high pitch Marna is, 
but he has a battle to fight, and at last he 
comes out victorious. An intensely human 
document is this story; the ‘‘ confessions ”’ 
have all the appearance of being chapters 
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: : f et | willi that her i z shall t 
friend and physician tike Dr. Thorne to | wreene Chak Dee. tines Deng. ne be 


from the real life of an individual, who is 


read by all the world, provided her iden- 
tity is not disclosed. Whoever ‘‘ Mary 
Adams ”’ may be, she writes as if the experi- 
ences which she records were her own. 
{| New York: The Century Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

‘thie text book presented in English is the 
work of two distinguished writers of the 
modern school of French historians, Charles 
Beaumont and G. Monod. The work has 
been translated by Mary Sloan, who is the 
French instructor in the Norwick Free 
Academy. Concerning the purpose of the 
book the authors say in the introduction, 
*“*We have attempted to give this volume a 
certain unity, not to make a simple chro- 
nological enumeration of events, but to 
group the details around the more impor- 
tant facts,—the formation of the feudal 
system, the succession to the Germanic in- 
vasions, the development of the Catholic 
Church, the strife of Christian Europe 
against Mussulman Orient, the struggle be- 
tween the papacy and the empire leading to 
the fall of German power, the formation 
of strong monarchies in France and in Eng- 
land. We have in particular given a large 
place to the rule and the history of the 
church which dominates all this period, 
and which has ordinarily been so neglected 
in our school books, and have sought to 
make clear how France obtained in the thir- 
teenth century a sort of political and intel- 
lectual hegemony in Europe. We hopethose 
who read will understand what were the 
great ideas and directive tendency which 
determined the historical revolution of the 
Middle Ages. We have always kept in mind 
in writing the conclusion in which we were 
advancing.”” That these purposes have 
been realized cannot but be admitted by the 
student and the reader. The maps pro- 
vided are clear and distinct, and the style 
of narration has an easy flow of language, 
which renders the history pleasant reading. 
It cannot but be interesting to see history 
through French historian’s eyes, especially 
of this period. That this is a valuable 
addition to our text books a careful ex- 
amination reveals, although its text divi- 
sions are much after the style of Myer’s 
and Allen’s, but, of course, the subject lines 
differ. The summaries at the conclusion of 
a chapter, a feature of Myer’s histories, are 
not used here. At the conclusion of the 
book a general summary of the march of 
progress is made. The work has been 
thoughtfully prepared, and the student is 
indebted to the translator for placing in his 
hands such an excellent text book. | New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. | 





Every now and then something turns up 
to demonstrate that the Italian is a much 
more able fellow than many a good Ameri 
can has considered him. The latest case is 
that of the young brakeman, recently in- 
jured, who is said to be not over fourteen 
years of age and able enough to have made 


there is no sign now that he is other than 
a good, true friend. He-battles for the | 
“married love” until success does crown | suez Canal is ninety-two miles long and cost 


Brilliants. 


As fur as eye can see across the plain, 
The golden stubble of the garnered grain 
Spreads its bright cloak across the rolling field, 
Prophetic of a year of bounteous yield; 
A year when Peace and Plenty, had in hand, 
say “ good cheer ” throughout a prosperous 
and. 
—From Four-Track News for September. 





’T was only a kiss and a bunch of flowers, 
But they came in a sunny way, 

Like balm to the wound in a homesick heart, 
At the close of a weary day. 


’T was only the clasp of a friendly hand 
And the glance of a kindly light, 

They banished the thought of a sorrowful day, 
And they brightened a pain-spent night. 


There’s never the clasp of a friendly hand, 
Not a smile, nor a word of cheer, 
Not a kiss, nor a flow’r in His dear name giy’n 
Will be 'ost when the harvest’s here. 
—Christian Register 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 

One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer, 
One in the power that makes thy children free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow Thee. 

—John White Chadwick. 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to, nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 





So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will be 
joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy— 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown— 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke, D. D. 


~ ‘fotes and Queries. 








ORIGIN OF “ WATERED STOCK.”— R. W.C.”: 
The expression ‘‘ watered stock,” which describes 
so well the expansion of the stock of a company 
beyond the value of the property, originated, it is 
said, in connection with Daniel Drew, who was 
once the wealthiest and most unique manipulator 
in Wall street. Drew had beena drover in his 
younger days, and it was said of him that before 
selling his cattle in the market he would first give 
them large quantities of salt to make them 
thirsty, and then provide them with all the water 
they could drink. In this way their weight was 
greatly increased, and the purchaser was buying 
“watered stock.” 

MILES OF VARIOUS NATIONS.—‘ Student ”: 





woman.”’ And so the days follow on with | The English and American mile is... .. 1760 yards 
Marna’s heart bruised constantly by some | The Scotch mile is...........- eee 1984. 
move on Dana’s part, while he evidently | The Irish mile is......................... 2940 « 
grows more indifferent and careless of her. | The German mile is..--.--. ---.--..-----8106  “‘ 
At last he goes away as consul at Uruguay, The Dutch and Prussian mile is.... ....6480 “ 
and Marna is left alone with the baby. In | The Italian mile is.-.. --.----...........1766 
the days that follow, when Mr. Trent, | The Swissile ls 22220 Zt 
Marna’s father, is laid away to rest, and | The Swedish and Danish mile is........7341.5 “ 
Marion, her little girl, is constantly ill, | The Arabian mile is..................... 2143 
Dr. Robert Hazelton is Marna’s con- | The Roman mile is-..-....... _...-1628 or 2025“ 
stant and faithful friend. He had been | The Werst mile is................1167 or 1337“ 
one of her suitors in the old days, but | The Tuscan mile is....---...-.-.--......1808 
The Turkish mile 1s.... .... 2... .222--...1826 


The Flemish mile is........ .....222.2... 6869“ 
SUEZ CANAL.—‘ H. F. Q.,” Bridgewater: The 


$102,750,000. Three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two ships, of 8,039,106 tons net, passed 
through the Suez Canalin 1894, yielding $14,770,- 
081 in dues. Nearly ninety-five per cent. of the 
vessels were enabled to steam at night through 
the canal owing to the general use of the elec- 
tric light. As to the nationality of the vessels, 
the English were 2394, German 294, French 184, 
Dutch 188, Austro-Hungarian 78, Italian 63, Nor- 
wegian 40, Turkish 33, Spanish 28, Russian 35, 
Portuguese 2, Egyptian 1, Japanese 6, Guate- 
malan 1, American warships and yachts 5. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.—“ Sunday-schoo! 
Scholar”: The Biblejcontains 3,566,480 letters, 
773,746 words, 31,173 verses, 1189 chapters and 
sixty-six books. The word “and” occurs 46,277 
times. The word “ Lord ” occurs 1855 times. The 
word “ Reverend ” occurs but once, which is in 
the ninth verse of the 111th Psalm. The middle 
verse is the eighth verse of the 118th Psalm. The 
twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of Ezra 
contains all the letters of the alphabet, except the 
letter J. The longest verse is the ninth verse of 
the eighth chapter of Esther. The shortest verse 
is the thirty-fifth verse of the eleventh chapter 
of St. John. There are no words or names of 
more than six syllables. 
Gems of Thought. 





---- We all want todo some great thing,—to do 
what prophets, saints, heroes and martyrs have 
done. But the small thing, the commonplace 
thing, the little trivial duty, the thing that has to 
be done out of everybody’s sight,—in the routine 
of business, home or school,—that seems poor 
work to do for God. But it iswhat he wants us 
to ao.—C. J. Perry. 

----The best that we can do for one another is 
to exchange our thoughts freely; and that, after 
all, is but little. —Froude. 

.--- You do not feelin the spirit of prayer; you 
have no spiritual uplift; you are simply indiffer 
ent. Giye that unhappy mood no heed. You 
know very well what yon ought to do. You 
ought to present yourself before God; you ought 
to say your prayers. Do that, and the devout at 
titude, the bended Knees, the folded hands, the 
quiet and the silence, the lips busied with holy 
words, will induce the consciousness of the di- 
v he presence, and help you to pray in spirit and 
in truth.—George Hodges. 

----The work and the Word should agree. The 
fruits of the Spirit are given in the fifth chapter 
of Galatians, the twenty-second verse, and they 
are these: “Love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” The work of all Christians should, there- 
fore, exhibit all these traits, and in so far as any 
work fails of this, it falls short of the full Chris- 
tian standard, and will inthe same degree fail of 
its full success and usefulness.—The Watchman. 

----The real man is never known until you see 
him in calamity and disaster, and then will be 
revealed the elements of strength or weakness 
which have been accumulating through all the 
preceding years. It is not to our disadvantage to 
be put to such tests, for they minister to our 
perfection of character; only we must not forget 
that uhey are coming, and we must not forget to 
be prepared for them when they come.—The 
Examiner. 

----No duty, however hard and perilous, should 
be feared one-half so much as failure in the duty. 
People sometimes shrink from responsibility, 
saying they dare not accept it because it is so 
great. But in shrinking from duty they are really 
encountering afar more serious condition than 
that which they evade. It is a great deal easier 
todo that which God} gives us to do, no matter 
how hard it is, than to face the responsibility of 
of not doing it. We have abundant assurance 
that we shall receive all the strength we need to 
pertorm any duty God allots to us; but if we fall 
out of the line of obedience, and refuse to do any- 
thing which we ought to do, we find ourselves at 
once out of harmony with God’s law and God’s 
providence, and cannot escape the consequences 
of our failure.—J. R. Miller. 

---- There is no wealth but life. Life, including 
all its powers of love, of joy and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings; that man is richest wno, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others.—John Ruskin. 

----Empty your purse into your head and no 
man can take it from you.—Benjamin Franklin. 
---- Whatever God tells us to do, He also helps 
us to do.—Dora Greenwell. 

...- Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify, 
but nine times out of ten the best thing that can 


happen to a young man is to be tossed overboard 
and compelled to sink or swim for himself. In 
: all my acquaintance I never knew a man to be 
himself something of a reputation for’| drowned who was worth the saving.—James A. 








his composition that has given him immor- 


efficiency. 
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in his thirty-tive of them to a good size. Mor-/ ing of the season have been 1,004,960 barrels, pony omer pe pm cnatore & - carry home Jess; but grain will never be so cheap that fields by something like 40 different acres.” 
before tality was traceable to causes independent | against 292,544 barrels tor the same time last | their purchases in a market basket. The | @Pples will not be worth picking up to feed | _— phe market is firmer on eggs, and a little 
‘st give of local conditions. year. The total shipments this season in-| episode of the chicken suggests that they | to cows and hogs. Young cattle and horses | higher prices have been established on most 
> them I have used above the expression, “‘ excel- clude 316,541 barrels from Boston, 301,523 | get food of as good quality, ne at | are just as fond of them as cows and hogs. | grades. Western rule at 20 to 23 cents for ordi- 
cg lent results in laying.” To be exact, my | barrels from New York, 18,056 barrels from ee ee ene Pioee. Ny Suc | One of our horses neighed and pawed to ee eee 
buying hens, ordinary grade Plymouth Rocks, not | Portland, 343,062 barrels from Montreal and Ma manifest his anxiety to be served to some . ple : “ . “ £Zs. 
:  avainp usa Daan tae Spe PSG Bee apres ae f when he saw feeding the cows. Reaso resh gathered sold at 22 to 23 cents, extras at 24 
of my own raising, gave me last/January 36.5 | 25,778 barrels from Halifax. aw me feeding the cows. Reason | | oo ents and taper san eid oh S0tn Sf een 
ats per cent., in February fifty-three per cent., in f ~— Apples for Cows and Hogs. teaches that an article of diet that animals tates Sees ree eee ree 
) yards March sixty-two per cent. Writers on this Food High at Fancy Markets. Apples are plentiful this year in all the | are so crazy to get must be healthful and | — - o = 
; ss — va = — too’ «Never was the task of catering to the aune pare of the United pe ~— food for them when fed in mod- ‘ einen 
a much of the principle that lack of space |», ;), iffi n just at pres- | from wha ave seen in our own ne : a 
; 7 must be made up for by excessive care, ae ea ee eee who ate hood and in my journeys abroad I believe; The Country Gentleman says: “ As tha Philander Williams 
“ especially in the direction of cleanliness. bers marketing among her many services that thousands of bushels will be allowed to apple season progresses, we see more and j 
“ No doubt many persons with small grounds | ¢,,. nor employers. waste under the trees where they fall,when, | more the need of some good outlet for waste T M 
. have given up the pleasure of keeping | « -ppis part of my work, which a year or | at the same time, there is more _— ee? ee ps Br be fed bel gg and cows ; aunton, ass. 
. “1s ; , i i ' , j in | stock on the place to consume them wi Qa that, p PS, 1s as good ause as any. 
. — —— oe rea So agpoebty pool = cod eee ee . decided tna’ 9 if the apples were picked Careful tests show that apples fed regularly | Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Auto- 
“ 7 Ne ; Seeeng seems, ‘fi-| up and fed tothem. Inthe hurry of farm | and in moderation produce no bad effects.” crat Strain of 
ss find time to give. True, cleanliness there | accounts, has now become a problem difti- | uP : ; Dr. Groff, in the Tribune F tas 
, must be, but there is no need of being | eylt to solve. Prices are extremely high | work, when the whole force is needed in 4 a — ’ a 1e hag Zao Says: POULTR 
fanatical in this any more than in other | and marketing bills are in proportion. Per-| harvesting the oats and securing the fall op agree wou ny ~anl hy tee 8 family LIG HT BRAHMAS 8 
“ things. I have my houses thoroughly | sons not familiar with the markets or who crops, there does not seem to be any spare ee = rete alg - we “ weeks a HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
The whitewashed once a year, in October. A | judge by the published market lists cannot | time to pick them up, and the falling apples : es _— . u = y+ es, or 0 Faye Also Breeder of KEEPING POULTRY. 
d cost friend of mine,with more money than experi- | understand the added expense, and fre- | are left to rot where they fall. Some farm- bi ce ~ or. e petal —— ————_—_—_. 
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4,770, : i bh fortnight.| «w i i t help-| ing the apples. This secures the apples and | pomace.”—Correspondent N. Y. Tribune. able Poultry s- 
= ies to have it whitewashed every fortnig | Now the published lists are most help the ti t picking them up if they ers Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
rough Once a year is enough. Every morning 1| ful to marketers, as they state the actual | Saves the time of picking ein: ak oak ——Nearly all the Aroostook starch factories BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, : Keeping Boultr ; Poultry Yards and Housess 
giana sprinkle the droppings with land plaster, | honest rate charged in the big down-town have hogs enough to devour them; a have shut down for the season. A much smaller Cho = of Breeds; Care wt _Foultry; Setting thg 
ssels and clean them off twice a week in warm, | markets. But the up-town markets are an| many, I think, would care to have their | amount of starch has beem manufactured this : : ¥ oe, Wabechey sat Trepinan Teuley Se 
n 184, and once a week in cold weather, giving | entirely different proposition, and by the | orchards rooted up and — with _— year - oat Nile nee Baff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and Market; Diseases of Pout ; Ducks, Geese and 
Nor- myself the benefit of the doubt every time. | time this same game, fruit, vegetables and | when —_ a hong egy Mh va Mia a9 _4 —. . -s te s — — Black Cochin Bantams, Golden auke 83 Capeaising; se . Do t 
in 35, The floors of the lower house are of gravel, | meatis offered on the stands of tne upper apples, and would prefer to p Th tween 11,500,000 and twelve million bales. This is Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
suate- and those of the upper house of wood cov- | Vifth and Sixth-avenue shops, the price has | and feed them in a better —— . Ore | the scienaicaahenain mame dike year. The Gov. | Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail | cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLovcH- 
chool ered with a light covering of earth. This | trebled. ' yon ae oes i vs Renna — ernment final report indicated a condition of Pigeons. ; WALNUT COMPANY, a 
tters stays from October to June, when a/ «Tf one objects to the chargesat the high- doubt in other ayo * bushel, and put into | *y-six, which places the corn at about ten geo Box 3254, Beston, Mass. 
; and couple of inches of the gravel from the | priced shops the dealers simply shrug their | pick them up by the bushel, a Aa : million bales. 
46,277 lower house is taken out and fresh put | shoulders, and say that you cannot get the | bags ready for moving to the barn at a/ ——kuropean stocks wheat and flour ashore 
The in. That is all the cleaning that is done. | same grade of foods any lower, but this is | reasonable price. : mes = — = pot = —— oe 
is in The house is practically all open well into | not true any more than the impossible| Only a few farmers fully apprecia . e mae 3 ects og — He . st P- H OW T O 
idle cold weather, and is never entirely closed | market rates which they quote. value of apples asa Seed for cows. s ome pe nig ge gh free Pan — prose 
The except during the coldest nights. As to *“‘ Under these circumstances marketing is will even tell you they a hn over last year, viz., 187,538,000, against 147,375,000. GROW THEM 
a lice: I have used for a year the roost | no longer an easy task. Housekeepers who ta | 3 ge apo a yo dl rer In face of this enormous increase of twenty-seven i iv va 
se of brackets with a cup of oil, and believe them | are allowed so much each month to furnish | formed by “* hall of dade per cent., nearly all of which was in shipments to Pann avy Any po ge ay —— — 
nares to be the best means of keeping vermin | the table, boarding-house keepers and orchards, and $ md very Page i aa oan, ~. European increase in stocks on from the wild state to the various breeds, 
= mip Rove geberagre jr energies seid ual deans Gliese fa: een | wom ieee etter dl tae Sage ea aoe 
es of ally with a good insect powder, and do the ‘‘The hotels and restaurants, as a rule, | PePsia and — cea a : Ps sat 1 orrosn so pe = - elt pss aan a p, 9 eg sitable — 
same with sitting hens; but that is all the | q, not fare so badly, as they send their gorged pai geet near Prd alae a wan ae eae eee by mn yet rab The present’ book is an eft ort to fi 
precaution I take, and the hens are never stewards down to the large markets and point, cloye “04 pal pods ours. The fled against 19,340,000, or 6 1-3 millions Gecrease. gg pat tra ae ger 
badly afflicted. Of course they have a few) Durchase in quantity each day. It is the | two and — ra “ 4 " urmandizing. | ,——Refined sugar is steady without further growing, both as breedersof fancy stock 
parasites, as all animals do. all buyer who suffers, and above all the | WS not in the apples but in go *| change in prices. The American quotes in and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
= : anes y i ; Should these same cows get at the meal box | wholesale lots: Crystal dominoes in five-pound The prize-w inning papers out of menelp 
todo The hens are fed with a good hot mash | marketer, who is not willing or cannot or the grain bin, they would injure them-| cartons 675 cents, cut loaf erached 5.14 ya sopeneane submitte fy pene motpeopand 
have in the morning, and get a variety of grains | afford the time to look about and find a selves as badly as when foundered on apples. | eagle tablets 5.40 cents; cubes 4.90 cents, XXXX Gadiel, and! hom foukee given one essay 
place in two other feeds. They always look 1n | market where moderate rates are asked and T have always fed them to cows giving milk, | powdered 4.70 cents; standard powdered 4.65 on turkey culture, from different parts of 
asto good condition, but I see to it that they shall | where the careful, and above all the early, and always with good results, They are | cents, granulated fine and diamond A 4.45 cents, * coumy lnitating Conadn — — 
utine always be wild for their feed. No doubt marketer can obtain fair dealing and excel- worth more to feed to cows than when made twenty-five pound bags 4.45 cents, five-pound ways howe proven successful in 
apie exercise is a very good thing, but there is no | jent foods. into vider bags 4.60 cents, two-pound cartons 4.65 cents, localit» 
sees need of any patent devices to make hens | « These shops are to be found as far east * FEEDING THE cows. soft white 4.15 to 4.25 cents, extra Cs, 4 to 4.10 Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
er is active. Rake the grain into the yards when | ag Lexington and Third avenues down town 2 beuisennieeeiiiin ania ail apples as food a on to a Revere granu- Pri Postpai d, $ 1.00 
after you have time, and they will keep hunting | and sometimes in the side streets between | ». cows by actual experiment. As soon as non ene oe neve - pegged sb gel rice, P at 
there fora stray kernel long after there is | these avenues, while Seventh and Eighth they began to fall they were picked up and | regions are still on strike or out of work through —— 
you any for them. When the yards are frozen | avenues have excellent down-town markets. | 4/4 wn to the barn, and fed by myself. About | inability of the mines to resume operations. The MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
er scatter the grain in any kind of litter in the) « Further east or west of this the markets |r... quarts were given to each cow for the| United Mine Workers have reduced the strike BOSTON. 
You house, and the same result follows. down town are poor. The Fifth-avenue first few feeds, until the animals became | fund assessment trom §1 to 50 cents per week. 
_ The upshot of it all is that no one need | market shops, like the Broadway fruit accustomed to them; then the quantity was | —The exports from'the port of Boston for the 5 < 
it at hesitate tu keep hens because of lack of | stores, are conducted at rates that are posi- gradually increased to a peck twice a day. week ending Nov. 8, included 66,591 pounds but- 
, the room. If they will do well in my little back | tively paralyzing. Sixth avenue is little | 5). vions to beginning the feeding of apples, 
holy yard, with the small amount of time I have | petter, and in the case of the French markets the cows had been receiving a four-quart 
e di- to give them, they will do well anywhere. | the charges are invariably excessive. These ration !(four pounds three ounces) of mill 
and —Correspondent of Farm Poultry. French markets are picturesque and feed, then selling at $1.80 a hundredweight. 
—__—_— ——————— | cleanly, furnishing cuts of meat not ob-| with one-half the mill feed taken away and PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
; = botticuitural tainable a the charges are a peck of apples substituted in its place 
ney : glaringly extortionate. there was no falling off in quantity of mi s W 
i mma ‘* Yet they find their customers and keep produced, nor in the quantity of cream, as The Late J OHN FI SKE’S Most Representative ork 
per- Export Apple Trade. them. Many people who leave their mar-| 4.+¢,mined by the scale of the Cooley caus, 
ere- Liverpool advices received by mail, under | keting to servants keep no account what- and the color of the cream indicated that it , : 
aliy date of Oct. 25, by Chester R. Lawrence, 92 | ever of their household expenditures, and if | |. as rich in butter fat as formerly. The By the Author of * Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’’ ‘¢ The De stiny 
iris- State street, Boston, state that the recent | they pay thirty-eight cents for butter when ration of mill feed was worth 7} cents, one- y Be - t 
il of supplies of apples in Liverpool market have | it is listed at thirty, they remain in happy | yai¢ saved by feeding a peck of apples—3# of Man,” ‘¢The Critical Period of American History, etc., etc. 
han. been both varied and plentiful, and, while | ignorance of the fact, They know that the cents. Callit 3 cents; then a bushel of 
ree there has beena marked improvement in | food that comes to their table is of good apples in the barn was worth fourteen cents 
oe most samples, yet there is, unfortunately, a | quality, and that is all they inquire sein cash to feed to cows. I paid boys about a 
the good sprinkling of inferior and tender stock, | This class of marketers is extremely large penny a bushel for picking them up. I. SCENES AND CHARACTERS 
bap for which at any time it would be difficult to | and from them the high-priced shops make |~ », 7 Thorpe, in Hoard’s Dairyman, says is I O R | CA L A N D 
our obtain good prices. Canadian, perhaps, | their profits. of a successful dairyman in New Jersey: IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
rget more than American varieties, have turned| ‘In the case of people of moderate means | ,, His windfalls and inferior apples and 
; to out better ; indeed, some lots of Kings, King | and large families, though, this question root trimmings from vegetable garden, that II. IN FAMILIAR FIELDS. 
The Pippins and Blenheims were first class, and | of market prices is one of more importance, are valuable for relishes for his cows, find } E R A RY SSAYS 
uld realized good —. re mcr gg = _ if ee eee ae their way to their mangers, and figure to ms I 
Snows were not so badly spotted, bu ecreased won ‘ - | greater extent in the year’s total production 
“ confidence of buyers has been badly shaken | kets, or all those above Seventy-second on the novice would suppose.” A bulle- IN TWO VOLUMES. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
$30 on the Snow apples, and it is difficult to | street on Columbus and Amsterdam ave- tin recently issued from the Vermont 
ally make a good sale where'there is the slight- | nues, are splendid places to buy, and as these Experiment Station says that the experi- Carriage 40 cts.) 
han est indication of spot. goes is rhe | shops deliver — town, many persons Pre | oe of four years feeding apple pomace = 
sier ently shipping very freely, and the chances | fer to patronize them. : cows proves “that it is near - ’ 7 
ter praise see vate prices, espe-| “ Care in marketing can make one day's yc in ineding value to corn silage,” Volume I. embodies the Formulative Influ- Volume II. shows John Fiske’s many sided 
es cially tor indifferent stock. We are sorry | visit each week or perhaps bwice ® weet {© | and ‘cows continuously and heartily fed ence in the development of the United Statesfrom genius, as ao volume hitherto published has. 
to to note the general standard of quality is | the market sifice fer through the winter, | have not shrunk, but, on the contrary, have the Revolution until the outbreak of the Civil It includes the best examples he has left of his 
all not as good as it might be. Maine varieties | sort of weather and eet = in re held up their milk flows remarkably well. alist P th careful. scholarl urely liter. style; of thecare 
ny- are now making their appearance, and | when foods keep nicely. Supplies = the | Fifteen pounds of pomace a cow have been War, viz., The Fall of the Federalist Party, the eful, y, purely ary B, 08 
at Baldwins and Kings are doing well. New | this way = not pera sess a = fed daily with entire satisfaction.” o rigin of the Whigs and the growth of national and profundity of his methods of historical re- 
’ oe ‘ ai i | mn. . e ° 
- aa ot tee mai Mela crerson dare eey cag sarge a view to hurry and con- ee ee er ee sentiment. It is practically a history of this search; of the powerful critical analysis shown 
and of attractive appearance. A few Albe- venience only, always cost much less than Pay onset — oh ing: 0 ga period as portrayed in the personality, strength in his “‘ American Political Ideas,” while others 
n, marie Piggies One ea. kare Rens - ~we spins housekeeper learns | bushel of apples to a small lot of hogs in the and weakness of statesmen of the time. are in his best, light, reminiscent style. 
- pe os eyed ne eet ype aes RE cscs in est potatoes | morning, when their appetites were good, 
an ese y- _Clear Newtowns wi vw and tlour are needed, and dispatches an | and they were all eaten before noon. At 66 FI H AVENUE 
oe Brome rar —.. v. 3, at Liverpool, Mr. order to the nearest grocer. She asks for | noon they were fed three pecks of mill feed, FT 
al Onentes: R. tawtiees received cablegram, , the best quality and sometimes she gets it, ; and when they had eaten it up clean they NEW YOKK 
ity is | he tradesmen know this sort of custom | wera given another bushel of apples, and at ° 
4 aca ne “ prety Pres acres wae an extra profit from the | dark three pecks of mill feed. The two feeds 
good, the market is firm, with a good de- | anda dgrain weighed fifty-one pounds, 
wn mand here, Baldwins selling at $1.75 to $3 | hurried or careless buyer. of ground g A 
Ds per barrel, with Maine Baldwins at $2.67 to| ‘A woman patron of one of the fancy mar- and were worth at that time ninety-one SSSEsSSesSseeseSesaes 
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The Gipsy moth smiles in Revere. 


fhe «Sh a RE 


The Rev. Mr. Lorimer still has the call. 





-~?o-- 


There is no plum-Dutf in the School Com- 


mittee. é 
““ La Via Intense ’’, doesn’t look a bit 


strenuous. 





is NS 
The Baer of Pennsylvania is living up to 
his nane. 
GS strane ath . . | 
One must get up early to be married in ! 
(Connecticut. 
—— —-—->-- 
No nobleman of over fifty need apply for 
American heiresses. 
_27oo - ; 
Joan of Are will probably get on just as 
well without canonizing. 
—— -~->- — . 
Even the Canadian officials admit that the 
Doukhobors stick well together. 














Mother Goose, like good wine, improves 
with age, judging from the Whitmore book 
sale. 





2 . : 
Meat has been reduced to something like 
reasonable prices. Therefore it is going 


down. 
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‘“ Released for being the slugger ”” is the 
startling way in which one newsboy an- | 
nounced it. 





——— r+>o 

The deacon who has just retired from the 

New York Stock Exchange appears to bea 
White man. 





> > o— é 

The police made a fine exhibition in their 

recent parade. Now let them show that 
handsome is that handsome does. 


How many_libraries would Andrew] Car- 
negie give to escape his present threatened 
fate of being made the hero of ja modern | 
| 

What encouragement is there for a | 
married man to take an interest in polities 


when they elect a bachelor governor out in 
Kansas ? 








novel? re ee 


—— Si ia 
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Score another for the daily press as the | surely in the farm orchard. 


educator of a free people. Secretary Moody | 


says that it has almost driven the political | There is plenty of time, and it will take only 
- |a short time to do it. 


one load to take the largest steamer across 
the Atlantic. Now it seems this was almost 
pure theory, that liquid air is very little 
known outside of laboratories and, in fact, 
only four universities in the country are 
equipped to make it. Careful tests, recently 
made at Cornell University, demonstrated 
the fact that a one-horse power engine, 
working continuously for one hour, could 
produce only enough liquid air when con- 
verted into power to run a one-horse power 
engine one minute. The world is full of 


*| “rainbow chasers,” and no doubt many inno- 


cent people were caught in purchasing stock 
in the liquid-air promotious, perhaps gain- 
ing sufficient experience not to believe in 
the future all these oily-tongued theorists 
may propose in reaching for their pocket- 
books. 





Feeding the Farm Orchard. 


We have been to!d much about the: feed- 
ing of our farmanimals. Every agricult- 
ural paper has been emphatic in its instruc- 
tions along this line, and there are few New 
England farmers that are not in some way 
heeding the many words of wisdom that 
have been said. But how about the farm 
orchard? Has it been properly fed and 
properly cared for? Ium afraid not. 
it has been a source of revenue to the New 
England farm for a long time. The impor- 
tance of the New England farm orchard is 
second in importance ‘only to the dairy cow. 
The one has been well fed and stabled, while 
the other has been neglected and too often 
starved. One prominent farmer in New 
England teld the writer he had one apple 
tree in his orchard that had brought to the 
farm in the neighborhood of a thousand dol- 
lars. Is there any cowin New England 
that has netted alike income with so little 
care and attention ? 

New England is pre-eminently an apple 
section. No soilin any other section pro- 
duces a more luscivus fruit, consequently 
the apple orchard is worthy the most care- 
ful study and attention. 

Nothing will pay the farmer better than 
clearing out the old dead limbs in the 
orchard and invigorating the trees by feed- 
ing and giving the soil an occasional stir- 
ring. It will put new life in the orchard; it 
will bringa new healthfulness and activity 
to the soil and the trees. 

You cannot afford to neglect the farm 
orchard any more than you can neglect the 
dairy cows. If care, feeding, cleanliness 
pay in the dairy barn, they will pay just as 





Yet | 





THE CHYSANTHEMUM HOUSE OF 
Loaned by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





PON. E. S. CONVERSE, MALDEN. 





bought the fruit, ready for shipment, from 
five hundred Elberta peach trees (34 acres) 
for $1851. In 1899 he purchased the crop 
for $2747, and in 1900 for $2468. 
are long lived under irrigation. I was shown 
sturdy trees nineteen years old and bearing 
every year. | 
The apples require two or three sprayings | 


result, free from worms, very finely colored | 
and winey. A singular thing is seen here | 
in the Ben Davis. It is no longer the | 





Why not plow these orchards yet this fall? 











































orator out of business. 
——— o> ———— 
Truly there m 
of youthful impatien the 
Ohio woman who sues for divorce after sixty 


years of matrimony. 
—>+ <> 








Wakefield is looking for a ne 
taking care of vagrants. Sawing 


i lodging has proved more attrac-| | A 
board and lodging I e | Soil a second time, and then sow cow peas 


tive than the comic weeklies would lead on 
to imagine. _ 





—- 7 o 


often clever, but also often platitudinous. 

Evidently the new play is another example 
of conscientious realism. 
7 Pe 

Educators the world over should be inter- 

ested in the conclusions of the British labor 

leaders now studying American conditions 

as to whether the American boy is better 





ce inthe nature of the | of winter do something in way of chang- | 


_a::smaum | available state. There is a great storehouse | 
| of plant food in the soil, and Nature will | . “ce ‘ “ | ’ ial 
w way of | give you some if you will tickle her & little. new Western valleys isa series of big ex- | of the ten-year average. The average as to 


wood for | with the plow share. | 


| fore sowing apply two hundred pounds of 
A report from New York tells us that the muriate of potash and two hundred pounds | 
dialogue of “Among Those Present” is | of acid phosphate per acre. 


j 
| 


quipped by early training and education | 


han his English brother. 
>>> 

Kansas is again confronting a condition. 
The governor-elect wants a wife. What is 
more, he has promised the electors to get a 








wife in order that the new gubernatorial | 


mansion shall not be turned into a bachelor’s 
hall as a result of his election. We suggest 
Mrs. Nation. 





aghast 
Woburn has an opportunity at the coming 
election to obtain an unusually able mayor. 
Not that we wish to castjany reflection upon 
mayors in general, but it must be admitted 
that a good many of them would not be up 
to the position of secretary to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 
>> 
Is this the time fora St. Louis paper to 





call attention to the fact that this is an age goodly tracts of fertile land and grows 
of ill-manners in both men and women? The | amazing crops of alfalfa,—that great forage 
observation must be based primarily on the | plant of the West,—which he turns into fat 
writer’s immediate neighborhood, and if | stock. And following onto his heels comes 
this is the case, the statement is certainly ; the small farmer or fruit grower, the man 
not an extra inducement for those of us| who divides up his four hundred acres of 


who may be thinking of going to the fair. 
— oe 

Who will head the next Wild West Show 
if Colenel Cody actually carries out his 





reported intention of retiring from the | Fork of the Gunnison river in Colorado 
business? The chances are that combina- | brought to my view fifty-five or sixty thou- 


tions of cowboys and Indians will increase 
rather than diminish when no one aggrega- 
tion can any longer claim the overwhelming 
prestige of Buffalo Bill himself. The school- 
boy may view the situation with regret, but 
not altogether without hope. 
Si andl —_ 

While there is considerable comp!aint in 
parts of New York and Vermont as to the 
condition of the potato crop with advanced 
prices, yet reference to the Government 
crop report in another column shows a gen- 
eral yield throughout the country above the 
average. All the large potato-growing 
States, except New York and Michigan, 
report a yield per acre considerably above 
their ten-year averages. This jyear’s aver- 
age yield per acre is 95.4 bushels, as against 
only 65.5 bushels in 1901 and 80.8 bushels in 
1900. Though potatoes may be scarce and 
high in some localities, yet the heavy crop 
throughout the country and the modern 
transportation facilities willj prevent any 
marked general advance for the present. 

i ale 

We have always argued that the way for 
Canada to be benefited by the American 
markets was to secure her independence, 
and tien join the United States, as one or 
more of the States of this Union. Canada 
can hardly expect us to prefer her in a mar- 
ket of eighty million of people, when she 
can only reciprocate with a market of five 
million. Archbishop Ireland, in a recent 
speech, declares his belief that Canada will 
eventually be under the dominion of the 
United States. He thinks this transition 
will come without conquest or without war. 
He also believes that the Western conti- 
nent will dominate the commerce of both 
great oceans, that in a few years the com- 
merce of the States on the Pacific coast will 
equal that of those on the Atlantic. The 
United States has been so situated geo- 
graphically that it will retain its supremacy 
no matter what happens te the rest of the 
universe. ¥ 

lt is not long ago that wewere treated 
with fairy stories about the value and im- 
portance of liquid air. We were told it 
would revolutionize the power problem. A 
passenger train was to run from New York 
to San Francisco on a few barrels, and a 
small express wagon would haul enough in 
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| more profitable orchards of apples, pears, 


| very deep. 
ust still remain a good deal | the air in, and let the freezing and thawing | 





You needn’t plow | 
Just you stir the soil and get | 


ing the unavailable plant food into the | 


When the last of June comes plow the | 


at the rate of a bushel per acre. Just be- 


Let the nitro- 
gen alone. The cow peas will furnish that. 
When the cow peas have matured you can 
do one of three things: pasture off, harvest | 
for hay, or better still for the orchard, let | 
the cow peas die on the ground. They can |} 
be disked in and crimson clover sown,which 
can be either harvested or plowed under and | 
cow peas sown a second time the following 
summer, 

Use the same application of chemicals 
and same quantity per acre the second year. | 
You will be ready now to get back to per- 
manent grass or pasture if you desire. | 
When the peas are taken off the second | 
season, you can sow to timothy and clover. 
You will then have a clean orchard, a thriv- 
ing one and a paying one, that will bring 
you comfort and profit. 
inl 

Irrigation in Colorado. 

Intensive farming in the West as else- 
where, is, to a greater or less extent, taking 
the place of the large farm and ranch. 
First in the Western country comes the free 
stockman, ranging his cattle over a vast 
territory of unfenced land, utilizing only 
enough water for his stock’s needs. Next 
comes the stockman-farmer, who irrigates 


| 
| 
| 





pasture, sells, perhaps, 350 of it and devotes 
his energies to growing apples or peaches 
on the remaining fifty acres» 

A trip through the valley of the North 


sand broad acres in process of transforma- 
tion, from profitable cattle ranches into 


peaches, prunes and cherries. True there 
are some large orchards, well past a hun- 
dred acres, but the most of them are small— 
what one or two men may well handle, ex- 
cept for the time of harvest and shipping, 
but even here the period of picking extends 
over six weeks. 

The water from the North Gunnison 
forms a comparatively small stream at this 
season, for it is snow water, and the snows 
melt off from the mountains in the summer. 
In May and June the river flows full, wast- 
ing enough water to fertilize thousands of 
arid acres. In time this water will be stored 
in some great natural basin, whence it can 
be let down as needed. The Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad has just completed a 
little spur up into the head of this fertiie 
valley—a distance of thirty-five miles—and 
the consequence is, that the two towns 
along the route, Hotchkiss and Paonia, have 
about doubled in population and business 
within a period of three months. Think 
of hauling farm produce thirty-five miles 
in these days of rapid transportation? Yet 
this is what the growers of the North Fork 
have been doing, some of them for twelve 
or fourteen years, and have made money. 
One apple orchard I visited at Paonia, of E. 
J. Matthews, is eighteen years old, and Isaw 
Ben Davis and Jonathan trees with twenty- 
five bushels of red fruit bearing down their 
branches. One tree Mr. Matthews showed 
me from whica he had taken fifty-three 
boxes, holding fifty pounds each of fruit, 
and for which he received on the packing 
table, in his orchard, $1 a box. He will pick 
this year,about fifteen thousand boxes. 

Full-bearing orchards should yield a car- 
load per acre, or about 550 boxes of apples 
and 1200 boxes of peaches. When the apple 
trees are young—up to twelve or fourteen 
years old they bear, as a rule, under irriga- 
tion, good crops every year,—but when they 
get older they seem to yield an enormous 
crop every other year,{taking a rest the off 
year, as is usually the case with unirrigated 
orchards. 

Peaches, on the other hand, appear to bear 
well every year. I copied from Mr. Mat- 
thews’ ledger a transaction in peaches, 
which shows good proportions. In 1898 he 





| punky, dry, and, I may say, downright poor | 


different shape,—more conical, of a different 


in stripes and very crisp, heavy and juicy. | 
The growers tell that it does not seil as Ben | 
Davis in the markets. ‘ 

The whole question of farming in these | 


periments. The land is different, the | 
climate is different, the seasons are differ: | 
ent, the conditions, in short, are different | 
from the old ones, and all sorts of crops and | 
best suited are found. ‘ | 

Then, irrigation itself is a problem as deep | 
as the whole of farming. It cannot be 
learned ina season, nof will the practice of 
one locality necessarily be the criterion for 
some other valley where the soil may be 
more porous or the alkali more troublesome. 

eenceraty ~se 
Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

Apples arein full supply, while the de- 
mand for export has decreased. Receipts 
last week were 81,3814 barrels, against 30,631 
barrels same week last year. Exports were 
14,787 barrels, against 11,252 barrels last year 
and 25,032 in 1900. Prices on prime lots hold 
very steady, but there are plenty of low 
grades. Gravenstein are $2.50 to 83 a, 
barrel, Snow and Wealchy $2 to $3, King 
$2.25 to $2.75, Maine Harvey $1.75 to 
$2.25, Spy $1.50 to $2.25, Baldwin, 
Twenty-ounce and Pound Sweet $1.50 to 

2, Greening and Hubbardston $1.25 to 
$2, Juneating and Colvert $1.25 to $1.50, 
Pippins and Porters $1 to $1.50, co nmon 
green 75 cents to $1.25. Pears in fair 
supply and steady demand. Seckel $2.50 
to $4 a bushel, Bose $3 to $3.50, Anjou, 
Clairgeau and Sheldon $1 to $2, common 
cooking 75 cents to $1.25. Good to choice 
apple quince $1.75 to $2.25 a bushel, York 
State $4 to $4.50a barrel. Cranberries are 
in good supply, but there is a fair demand 
and prices are firm. Choice large, dark 
Cape Cod are $6.50 to $7 a barrel, with 
occasional barrels of fancy at $7.25 to $7.50, 
common to good vary from $4.50 to &6, 
boxes $1.75 to $2.25. Grapes are in fair 
supply, mostly in small baskets from west- 
ern New York. Delaware and Niagara are 
practically out of the market. Receipts 
of the week were 17,014 barrels foreign, 
174,848 baskets, 16,509 carriers of domestic. 
Pony baskets of Niagara sell at 14 to 18 
cents, Vergennes 14 to 15 cents, Catawba 
and Concord 10 to 12 cents and Isabella 8 to 
10 cents. Large baskets of Concords 18 to 19 
cents, some California Tokays $2 to $2.50 for 
four-basket crates and Malaga at $3.50 to $7 
a cask, as to color and condition. 

California oranges are in small supply. 
Some late Valencias 200 and 216 counts $4 
to $4.25, 150 and 176 counts $4.50 to $4.75, 112 
and 126 counts $5 for choice and $5.25 for 
fancy. Some}Florida oranges have arrived, 
and best marks sell at $3 to $3.50 a box, 
common $2 to $2.50 and grape fruit at $5 to 
$6. Jamaica oranges in only moderate sup- 
ply, 1807 boxes and 40 barréls arriving last 
week. Boxes of 150, 176 and 200 cpunts sell 
for $3 and barrels at $8.50 to $9. Grape 
fruit $4 to $6 a box. Sorrento vranges are 
done, but Maoiri and Sorrento lemons in 
cases, fancy are $5.25 to $5.75, boxes $4.50 to 
$5. Some from storage, repacked summer 
receipts, all sound, $4.50 a box. Cali- 
fornia lemons $5 to $5.50 a box. Palermo 
and Messina, 300 counts fancy $4.25, choice 
$3.50 to $3.75, ordinary $3 to $3.25, 360 counts 
25 to 50 cents less on a box, old, repacked 
sound $2.50 to $3. Turkish figs 10to 15 cents 
a pound, as to style of package and quality. 
California figs $1.25 a box. New Persian 
dates have arrived, and in small boxes sell 
at 5to7 cents a pound. Large boxes and 
mats 44 to 6 cents. Chestnuts $4 to $4.50 a 
bushel. Bananas quiet, but steady, No.1 
yellow $1.50 to $2 a stem, eight hands $1 to 
$1.50, red No. 1 $2.50 to $4 and No.2 $1.50 
to $2. 
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Government Crop Report. 


The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of corn, as published in the 
monthly report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, is 26.8 bushels, 
compared with an average yield of 16.7 
bushels in 1901, 25.3 bushels in 1900 and 1899 
and a ten-year average of 23.4 bushels. 

The general average as to quality is 80.7 
per cent., compared with 73.7 per cent. last 
year, 85.5 per cent. in 1900 and 87.2 per cent. 
in 1899. Itis estimated that about 1.9 per 
cent. of the corn crop of 1901 was still in the 
hands of farmers on Nov. 1, 1902, compared 
with 4.5 per cent. of the crop of 1900 in 
farmers’ hands on Nov. 1, 1901, and 4.4 per 
cent. of that of 1899 in hand Nov. 1, 1900. 





Peach trees | 


to kill the codlin moth, and the fruit is, as a | 





The preliminary estimate of the yield per 
acre of potatoes i$ 95.4 bushels, against an 
average of 65.5 bushels in 1901, 80.8 bushels 
in 1990 and a ten-year average of 75.9 
bushels. Of the States having 100,000 acres 
or more in potatoes, all except New York 
and Michigan report a yield per acre consid- 
erably above their ten-year averages. The 
average as to quality is 90.4 per cent., as 
compared with 78.4 per cent. in November 
last and 88.1 per cent. in November, 1900. — 

The-preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of hay is 1.61 tons, against 


| Ben Davis of the East; the apple is of a| 1.28 tons in 1901 and 1900, and a ten-year 


average of 1.29tons. The present yield is, 


| color, of a brighter red, aud largely lacking | with the exception of 1898, the highest ever 


reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
and each of the eleven principal hay-pro- 
ducing States reports an average yield in 
excess of that of last year, and alsoin =xcess 


quality is 83.7 per cent., against 91.3 per 
cent. in November last and 89.7 per cent. in 
November, 1900. 
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| varieties are planted and tried before uhe | Work at the Hatch Experiment Station. 


The Division of Foods and Feeding is con- 
ducting a variety of work at the present 
time. One experiment is now in progress 
to determine the value of dried distillers’ 


' grains for milk production, and another to 


determine their digestibility. These grains 
are the residues in the process of manufact- 
uring alcohol, spirits and whiskey from the 
several cereals. At the present time the 
total output in this country is between forty 
and fifty thousand tons, which is mostly 
exported and consumed in Germany. Of 
late anumber of manufacturers nave been 
endeavoring to push the sale of these grains 
in New England. There are several grades 
manufactured. The better quality is guaran- 
teed to contain from thirty-three to thirty- 


| five per cent. of protein and about twelve 


per cent. of fat. It is hoped that the 
results will be ready for publication about 
the first of January. The experiments so 
far as they have progressed are quite satis- 
factory, and indicate that these grains will 
furnish an economical source of protein. 

We are also conducting experiments to 
ascertain the value of apple pomace. This 
material is generally regarded as having a 
very inferior feeding value. While our ex- 
periments are not yet completed, the re- 
sults suggest that it will pay farmers in the 
immediate vicinity of cider mills to feed it 
at the rate of fifteen to twenty-five pounds 
daily. Hills of Vermont cgncurs in this 
view. 

We have at the station barn a number of 
dry cows which are being fed on the follow- 
ing ration: Twenty-five pounds shredded 
corn stover, twenty-five pounds apple pom- 
ace and one pound of dried distillers’ grains. 
The latteris used forthe purpose of in- 
creasing the protein supply in the daily 
ration, as the corn stover and app!e pomace 
contain a comparatively small amount. Fig- 
uring corn stover at $5, pomace at $1 and 
the grain at $26a ton, the cost of sucha 
ration would amount to nine cents per day. 
These dry animals are in good flesh. Were 
they thin, it would be necessary to increase 
this ration somewhat. 

We have just completed a collection of 
concentrated feed stuffs. They will be 
analyzed as rapidly as possible, and the 
results published in bulletin form in Janu- 
ary. Itis tobe regretted that a consider- 
able amount of mixed feed is found to be 
seriously adulterated. We hope in a few 
days to have these samples tested, and the 
results will be immediately given to the 
press. Dealers generally west of the Con- 
necticat river, and especially in Berkshire 
County, are carrying very light stocks anda 
limited variety of feeds. 


Amherst, Mass. J. B. LINDSEY. 
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Dry Rot Spoils Crop of Grapes. 

The grape season in the famous Lake 
Shore grape belt, the largest grape belt out- 
side of California, opened in earnest some 
two weeks ago with poor prospects. To 
many owners of vineyards in northern Ohio 
it was apparently of small consequence 
whether the crop was good or poor, for they 
have wholly abandoned hoping for a re- 
munerative income from their acres of 
vines. The work of uprooting great vine- 
yards, which was noticeable to some ex- 
tent last season, has progressed with sur- 
prising impetus in 1902. At the Lake Shore 
belt’s eastern extreme, around Fredonia 
and Brocton, N. Y., the usual attention is 
being paid to harvesting the crop, but the 
yield is reported to have been diminished 
this’ year by the same impediment which has 
caused such havoc in Ohio—that of the pe- 
culiar dry rot. Prior to this year thecrop 
in New York State has suffered but little 
from this cause. 

Prices for tuble grapes this year are hold- 
ing up well. In northern Ohio they started 
out at eighteen cents a basket, which was 
about equal to the highest price paid last 
year. But the rot has so affected this year’s 
crop that tons of Shem are being bought up 
by those who make wine. Such firms haye 
been paying from $15 to $20 per ton for 
grapes crated and delivered at the shipping 
point. Where the mysterious rot has 


affected the crops there is little else to 
[Soe ean ee ree for wine, for to pay 
pickers for removing even two or three bad 
grapes from each stem would so increase 
the cost of production that there would be 
no reasonable profit left. 


great pest to vineyards. Properly to rid 


grapes are just beginning to take on form 
requires a persistent effort. Some have 
found no other relief than to kill these bugs 
one by one as they are found about the leaf 
and stem. 

Early in October of this year in the vari- 
ous local papers of towns along the Lake 
Erie banks, notices were inserted by owners 
of vineyards announcing that the grapes 
would be sold on the vines. This meant 
that all persons wishing to lay in a supply 
for their own use, or desiring to pick and 
sell to wholesale buyers, could enter the 
vineyard and pick at a small figure per 
basket, perhaps twenty cents a half-bushel. 
But no matter how small the yield, or of 
how poor a quality, thousands of carloads 
of grapes must be cared for by the railroads. 
If the grapes to be shipped be for wine, it 
is of little account into what kinds of cars 
they are placed, or in what kinds of crates 
or baskets they are gathered. If for table 
use, the railroads fill their sidings at the 
grape centres with such cars as those used 
by large packing companies, and care is 
taken in the transportation. The business 
becomes so extensive before the season has 
far progressed, thut it becomes necessary to 
establish telegraph offices at the shipping 
points, which are often in the most secluded 
spots. 

A large vineyard, perhaps seventy-five to 
150 acres, requires several teams hauling the 
baskets to the shipping points throughout 
the entire enclosure. 

A large vineyard, perhaps seventy-five to 
150 acres, this season is employing forty 
pickers. In New York more are employed 
to the acre.—Times. 





Agricultural Gangs. 


On Jan. 1, 1868, ‘*‘ The Agricultural Gangs 
Act ’’ came into operation, This ina meas- 
ure affected the whole of rural England; 
it affected more especially the large crop- 
growing areas of the eastern counties, says 
Kate Tanqueray, in the Contemporary Re- 
view. In Fenland, gangs of female work- 
ers are to be found on every farm; and 
every year—because of stated hours and in- 
creased wages—field labor grows in favor 
with the daughters of farm hands. In the 
Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire Fens 
it is now generally accepted that a girl must 
enter a gang as soon as she leaves school, 
and asa natural consequence the ranks of 
domestic service find fewer and fewer re- 
cruits. 

The Fen child is brought up to regard the 
gang as her ultimate goal. When she is 
still an infant she is drawn in her perambu- 
lator to the field and left to sleep in a shady 
corner while her mother works; her school 
holidays are regulated by the harvest, and, 
in spite of laws t» the contrary, she is again 
and again kept at home to help in the potato 


In such sections of the grape belt as exist 
in sandy soil the rose bugs have proved a 


the vines of these pests at a time when the Seaaee— 


that special steamers have been built with 
freezing chambers, the Russian government 
assisting by subsidies, an! that it is in. 
tended they shall ply between a Russian 
port, via the Kiel Canal, and London, with 
huge cargoes of fresh meat. Libau is con- 
sidered a suitable port, as from there the 
heef can reach London in three days or les; 
after slaughtering. 
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We have just overhauled an Ecuipse 
WinpMILt that not had a cent put out 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? | 
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CHARLES J. JACER CoO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. |; 














The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bone Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
ai zontal cylinders, 
: knives cuttin 

No.8. Price $10.50. across the grain 
is similar in every size machine we manufact- 
ure. Every machine warranted. Send for 


catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 
Milford, Mass., U.S. A. 
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INCUBATO 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 























KMrausers’ Liquid 
Extract of Smoke 


Smokes meat perfectly ina 
lew hours. Made from hickory wood. 
Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. No 
smokehouse needed. Send for circular. 
E. KRAUSER & BRQ., Milton, Pa. 
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icking. T his potato picking is the despair 
of Fenland schoolmasters and schoolmis- | 
tresses; the irregular attendances resulting | 
in small averages, lower grants and unsat- | 
isfactory examinations. As soon as the. 
necessary examination 
hires herself to a gangmaster, and for the 
greater part of the year goes out day after 
day for eight hours labor, starting at 
A. M., half an hour being allowed for lunch. 


In the main the Agricultural Gangs Act is | 
a good one, taking account of the health and | 
the morals of the women and children em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, they who live in the 
districts where the gang system is most in 
vogue see in the system a canker that is | 
destroying both the domesticity and tle 
morality of Fenland village life. To quote | 
from a paper by Lord Nelson, in The Nine- 
teenth Century for July, 1901: ‘* Women’s 
work in the fields is a mistake. It may 
apparently increase the wages for a time, 
but it is not good for the family; it costs 
more in clothes and broken health than the 
extra money brings in; it makes uncom- 
fortable homes, and keeps the elder girls 
from school to do the mother’s work of look- 
ng after the children.” 

This refers, of course, to the married field | 
workers, and it is obvious that disorder, | 
uncleanliness and household neglect must | 
follow when the mother is away from home | 
all day. She returns too tired to do more | 
than hastily prepare a rough meal for the | 
children, and the housecleaning and the 
‘* wash ”’ are put off until the first really wet | 
day keeps the woman within doors. 
But, speaking generally,” the married 
women only go out the busiest seasons, and 
the greater number of the gangs are com- 
posed entirely of girls from about thirteen 
to eighteen years of age. And it is pre- 
cisely girls of this age for whom the system 
is bad. The tone of female field workers 
is exceedingly low, their ideas of morality 
are small, and their speech is full of ex- 
pletives and. obscenities. 

Their minds stagnate until they become 
literally of the earth earthy. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in their hours of leisure; 
there is no actual joyousness, no sponta- 
neity of simple girlish fun; horse play will 
provoke a horse laugh, and with that their 
sense or humor ceases. Once when enter- 
taining a party of gang girls I suggested 
“Dumb Crambo.” This is entered into 
with zest, but their only idea of acting was 
to repeat the work of the day; hoeing pota- 
toes, chopping mangolds; the whole round 
of the wearisome labor gone over in play—a 
pathetic proof of minds that had ceased to 
expand. 
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Champlain Valley Notes. 
As I traversed this valley on either side 
the lake, and the border, rolling and plain 
lands of northern New York, the discussidn 
of the merits of fall plowing seems to be a 
prominent subject among the farmers. 
For these sections the arguments seem to 
be all on one side, as the soil is quite gener- 
ally of a clayey nature. In fact, the farmer 
who does not plow in the fall for the main 
crops of the season is regarded in the same 
class as those who defer their hay harvest- 
ing from July to September. 
Not only do they claim great benefits 
from the action of the frost, but as clay soil 
must be worked just when it is in the right 
condition, and only then, so their practice 
gives them a chance to finish and seed a 
much larger area in the right week in the 
spring than would be possible otherwise. 
Potatoes and students being such different 
products, the reader of these notes in last 
week’s issue will please substitute the name 
of “Chateaugay’’ for ‘ Chautauqua,”’ 
places in quite different sections of New 
York State. H. M. Porter. 
New York. ; 


Consul Halstead from Birmingham, Eng- 
land, reports that Russia through her De- 
partment of Agriculture, is about to. make 
an attempt to oppose America in the selling 
of fresh meat in Great Britain. ‘He states 
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CHARLES J. JAGER CO., ecsrot uss, 
- MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00. ‘or use on an ordinary 
No extra expense for fuel. Easily operated 
Svaporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 

l fruits and berrics, corn, pumpkin and squash 











Send for circular. Agents wanted. <A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 
Mention this paper.) 


Clinton. lowa. 


Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGE FAEYES, 
Box 2144, Boston, Mass 

















MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority op. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 


CONTENTS 














Animals. 
Training and Ed- 
ucating Horses. 





Peeding and Watering. 
How to Tell the Exact 
16. Equestrianing. Age. 


15. Teaching Tricks. 19. 
17. Stables. 20. Shoeing. 

Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 


horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 


this book. 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 


pressed the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 


system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 

J. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

“This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 
_ “This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.” e 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: over 
one thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 


new subscri ption to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
3 State Street., Boston, Mass, 
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The Horse. 


The History of the Standard Oil Com 
pany. 
INITIAL STAGE OF THE INDUSTRY’S DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

In the November McClure’s is begun a 
history of the Standard Oil Company, by 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell. We abstract the first 
installment as follows: ’ 

Twelve years before 1872, the ‘‘oil 
regions,” a strip of northwestern Pennsyl- | 
vania, fifty miles long, had been little less 
than a wilderness. The discovery and the 
development of a new raw product, petro- | 
leum, changed it from wilderness to market 































place. 
~ Petroleum as a curiosity was no new | 
thing. For more than two hundred years it 
had been described by Western explorers. 
As it soaked up, it had been bottled and sold 
as a cure-all— Seneca Oil’? or ** Rock Oil.” 
THE CREATIVE IDEA. 

Such a bottleful found at Dartmouth, in 
George Bissell, a man willing to take it | 
seriously. The professor of chemistry con- | 
tended that it was better than coal for mak- | 
ing illuminating oil. Bissell formed She | 
Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company—the first 
in the United States, and leased the land on 
which the principal oil springs were known | 
to be. Then he sent a quantity of oil to/| 
Professor Stillman of Yale, who declared, 
after analysis, that from the oil might be | 
made as good an illuminant asany the world 
inew. Anadvertisement. of ‘* Kier’s Rock 
Oil, produced from a well four hundred feet | 
below the earth’s surface,” then gave Mr. 
Bissell the idea of the artesian well—to | 
bore down where the oil was stored and | 









































pump it up. 
‘“ DRAKE’S FOLLY’? SUCCEEDS. 


The company, in the spring of 1858, sent a 


small stockholder, E. L. Drake, to sink the 
well. After great difficulty, a drill was 
started the following spring. On Aug. 29, 


Titusville, Pa., was electrified by the news | 


that Drake’s Folly had justified itself. The 
next day a pump was started and twenty-five 


barrels gathered. ; 
On every rocky farm, men risked every- 


thing they possessed in an oil lease. 


who formed great stock companies. Oil 
poured forth in such floods that the price, 
which in January, 1850, was $20 a barrel, 
fell to ten cents a barrel. 

PROBLEMS TO SOLVE. 


Processes of retining had to be developed; | 


communication with the outside world must 
be secured; markets must be built up; a 
whole new commercial machine had to be 
created. There were not barrels enough to 
be bought in America. Reservoirs exca- 
vated and faced with logs and cement, and 
box-like structures of planks or logs, 
proved unsatisfactory. A young school 
teacher devised a wooden tank which suc- 
ceeded, to be followed later by iron tanks. 
Then there was the problem of transpor- 
tation. The one waterway leading out, Oil 
Creek, was an uncertain stream, uniting | 
with the Allegheny at what is now Oil City. | 
From here it was 132 miles to Pittsburg and | 


roads leading to the railroads at Union | 
City, Corry, Erie and Meadville. Team- | 
sters by the hundred took up the work. | 
Three and even $4 a barrel was paid for | 
hauling five or ten miles. It was no un- | 
common thing to meet oil caravans of one | 
hundred or more wagons. A guerilla war- | 
fare went on constantly between farmers | 
and teamsters, with shotguns and snake | 
whips as weapons. The teamsters became | 
plutocrats, one teamster, after nine weeks | 
work, having $1900 to his credit. 

The next most important element was the | 
flatboat, which made its exciting and dan- 
gerous way down Oil Creek. The Allegheny | 
river fleet grew to one thousand boats and 
thirty steamers. J. J. Vandergrift, after | 
the war had stopped his Mississippi river 
trade, towed four thousand casks up the 
river, devised a boat for carrying oil in 
bulk, built a dozen, and on the trip down 
made $70,000. 

RAILROAD V8. RIVER. 

But tbe railroad soon pressed the river 
hard. The three trunk lines—the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lake Shore and the Erie—were 
within teaming distance. The amount of 
freight they carried the first year was enor- 
mous. In January, 1861, the Penusylvania | 
had earned enough in one year, carrying oil 
and machinery, to pay six per cent. of the 
entire cost of the construction of the road. 
By 1863 the Oil Creek Road had reached 
Titusville from Corry, giving an Eastern 
connection by both the Pennsylvania and 
the Erie. 

The tyrannical teamster was now to fall 
defore the pipe line. Previous attempts in 
this direction had failed; pipes leaked or 
burst, or the pumps were too weak. In 
1864, Samuel Van Syckel built a pipe line 
which succeeded, doing the work of three 
hundred teams, working ten hours a day. 
After the Drake well, this is the most 
important event in the history of the oil 
region. The teamsters declared a futile war 
on the pipe line, and a fierce struggle 
followed, which lasted for several years. | 

The essential apparatus for distilling was 
very simple,—a cast-iron still, usually sur- 
rounded by brickwork, a copper worm, 
and two tin-lined tanks. The oil was vapor- 
ized by intense heat in the still, and passed 
into the copper worm, where it was con- 
densed by wate: and passed on into the 
tank, where it was chemically treated and 
allowed to settle. Many of the great refin- 
eries grew out of these rude beginnings. 

OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. 

Men were found in shoals to grapple with 
every difficulty. By 1872 they had produced 
nearly forty million barrels of oil and de. 
veloped a market that covered almost evéry 
country. The oil field had been extended 
until it covered probably two thousand 
square miles, and successful methods of 
prospecting were developed. As the cost of 
a well was from $3000 to $8500, and as 4374 
of the 5560 wells drilled in the first ten years 
were ‘‘ dry holes,’ something of the daring 
it took to operate on small means was evi- 
dent. 
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Ohio, | 
New York and Pennsylvania poured ina) 
stream of ambitious youths, while from the | 
East came men with money and experience, | 
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| other packages, prints his stationery, ;,, 
| even his multi-leaved ledgers with ; 
\ | intricate ruling. He builds his own ;.- 
| erator cars in shops under the shadow ., 
Chicago packing-house, just as he mir. 
». |own saltin Michigan and Kansas a) 
coal in Missouri, and cuts the tim), 
| has grown for himself in Arkansas. \,;, 
| ery is his hobby, and in his shops he j- 
ever revising {and tinkering, adding «., 
| and cams and levers to curtail the w. 
| fingers and -thumbs, to add to the ¢) 
| with which he may turn out his produ, 
| He knows what agents, foreme;, 
workmen are doing from Maine to ‘J: 
he pays $350,000 yearly for private tele. 
wires in order that he shall {know i: 
| twice each day the cable tells him how 
| ness fares over seas.® He sits with his | 
upon the gigantic keyboard of his ini); 
as the skipper leans to the helm. 411. 
the skipper, it’s an ill trade-wind , 
| blows him no good. 
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Catalogued Below Consist of 


| Broughams, 
| | Rockaways, 
| Station Wagons, 


Taken in exchange by us the 
past season. 
They have been carefully re- 
| pair by ourselves and are 
j| ready for inimediate use. 
| Quality and prices should sell 
| 
| 
| 
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them quickly. 


13438—BROUGHAM, interior finis! 
green cloth throughout, painted to mate). 
rubber tires, pole and shafts, just beer 


through the shop, in perfect 

condition, 3 years tage. nye $450 
18060_ROCKAWAY. Extension. ex. 
tra inside seat, rubber tires, maroon 


cloth, ver light ir 

order... _ ae 7. : ~— $300 
17955—_ROCKAWAY, platform, pole 
and shafts, rubber tires, green cloth and 


cor. B80 last spring’ 22 Het. EE OG 
seat for child — G25 
15658_RBOCKAWAY, octagon, pole 
and shafts, rubber tires, green clot 
weight ruumings, medinm $29 
"Tubber tires, very Vane ree ot! 
, condition 000 $1 75 
Anabaena P aN; ea. 
mings, tail gate, used ong year : $275 
"Tuht wiipeora mbit” S100 


| 18367—DEPOT WAGON, rubber tire 
| 


inside atethe pattie nes’ fuer pre 
Wee $275 
> a | months and now like new____ . $350 








The drillers learned how to use torpedoes | ture of uver $ 
a railroad. There were also rough country | to open up hard rocks, naphtha to cut the | 


paraftine which stopped the flow of oil, and 
seed bags to hold back the in-rush of water. 
Fewer cars were loaded with barrels; tank 
cars have been invented. The pipe lines 
begun to go directly to the wells. The sys- 
tem of selling simply to traveling buyers of 
refineries was replaced by exchanges of oil 
brokers, of which one was established in 
Oil City in 1869. ‘Certificates were issued 
or the quantity of oil turned into the pipe 
line. 

One achievement of which the oil men 
were particularly proud was the setting up, 
despite enormous difficulties, of refineries in 
the oilregion. By 1872 the refining capacity 
had grown to nearly ten thousand barrels, 
and there were,no more profitable plants in 
existence than two or three uf those on the 
creek. 

WAR AND PRICE FLUCTUATIONS. 


The region suffered heavily from the war. 
Taxes rose as high as $10 a barrel in 1865, 
while the workers themselves twice had to 
leave their wells to repel Lee’s invasions. 
Again in 1870 the Franco-Prussian war 
broke the foreign market. 

Fluctuations in price were another great 
handicap. The price in 1859 was $20 a bar- 
rel; in 1861 it averaged fifty-two cents. In 
1863 it averaged $8.15, and in 1867 but $2.40. 
To develop the business in face of such 
fluctuations and the attendant speculation 
in oil took not only courage—it took a dash 
of the gambler. 

Speculation in oil-stock companies was 
another great evil. In 1865, the aggregate 
capital of the companies chartered in 
Albany was $350,000,000, and in Philadel- 
phia there were one thousand companies, 
mostly bogus. The ‘oil bubble”? burst in 
1866, and nothing but the _ irrepressible 
energy of the region kept the business 
going in the panic which followed. Gov- 
ernment reports of developments in foreign 
fields caused another panic for a day, later 
in the 60’s. 

RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION. 

An evil which was only grasped fully by 
1871 was the unholy system of railroad dis- 
crimination. All three of the trunk lines 
about 1863 began to use secret rebates asa 
means of securing traffic in their various 
wars. By 1871 any big producer, refiner or 
buyer could bully a freight agent into a 
Special rate. The open rate was enforced 
only on the innocent and the weak. 

Meanwhile, out of poverty and social dis- 
order, had been developed in ten yearsa 
social organization as good as the commer- 
cial, Schools and churches, banks and 
police were established. Titusville became 
a city of ten thousnad inhabitants. It had 
an opera house where Kellogg and Nilsson 
sang and Joe Jefferson and Janauschek 
played. Life had ceased in the oil regions 
to be a mere makeshift; it ran swift and 
ruddy and joyous. 

THE CLUTCH OF THE MIGHTY. 

Suddenly, at the very heyday of this con- 
fidence, a big hand reached out from nobody 
knew where, te steal their conquest and 
throttle their future. The suddenness and 
the blackness of the assault stirred their 
manhood and their sense of fair play, and 
the whole region rose in a revolt scarcely 
paralleled in our commercial history. 
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The So-Called Beef Trust. 


CONDITIONS OF ITS BIRTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

In the November Century, G. B. Fife dis- 
cusses the alleged “ beef trust.’’? We ab- 
stract as follows: 

_In no other business is competition keener 
than in killing, dressing and marketing 
beef. It isa business which admits of no 
delay; it deals with a highly perishable, 
non-returnable commodity. Its product 
value amounts to nearly $800,000,000 annu- 
ally, to produce which requires an expendi- 








78,761 persons. 

Eight corporations form what is desig- 
nated the “* beef trust.’”’ As to high prices, 
they reply that they are the victims, not 
beneficiaries, thereby, and that since April 
1 not a pound of dressed beef has been sold 
ata profit. They quote figures, and add: 
“You must remember the by-products. 
We utilize materials which formerly were 
considered waste and were a source of 
expense.’’ 

SCIENCE AND THE BULLOCK. 

The packer here strikes the keynote of 
his remarkable business. He has demon- 
strated the steer to be the most economical 
“raw material” that nature has devised. 
Science has laid claim on the bullock and 
taken keen tollofhim. It has boiled him, 
baked him, ground him, liquefied him, fil- 
tered him, evaporated him, compressed him 
into tablets, run him into capsules and bot- 
tles and placed him inthe pharmacopceia. 
From him are made powder-puff handles, 
billiard balls, buttons, sand paper, felt, 
bristles, soap, glue, pipe stems, chessmen, 
knife handles, fertilizers, brewers’ isinglass, 
curled hair, gelatin, pancreatin, ‘‘ desiccated 
thyroids,’”’ “‘desiccated thymus,” ‘ anhy- 
drous ammonia,” and “‘ pituitary-body pow- 
der;”’ (which sells for $48 per pound.) 

All these things tell of the packer’s 
resourcefulness, economy, progressiveness, 
and virtual independence of the price of 
dressed meats. This, and the volume of his 
business, place him beyond the competition 
of the man who kills perhaps a carload a 
week. The president of a beef corporation 
says: ‘*Our capital is $25,000,000, and we 
turned it over 9 times last year.’”? The 
value of the year’s output was over $200,- 
000,000, at a net profit of $2,000,000, or one 
per cent. on the business done. 


LESS BEEF AND DEARER. 


The assault on the trust is more vigorous 
in the East thanin the West, which under- 
stands the business better. In 1901 drought 
reduced the corn and hay crop fifty per 
cent., and brought about the most disas- 
trous seasonintwenty years. Corn is indis- 
pensable in “finishing ’? a steer; he must 
have seventy bushels of it before he can 
rise from eight hundred to 1200 pounds. 

In the last fifteen years, beside the extraor- 
dinary growth in population, per capita 
consumption of meats has increased twenty- 
five per cent., while herds and: flocks have 
been at a standstill. The number of cattle 
is decreasing about two million head a year. 
In the last four years there has been a 
decrease of 144 per cent. in the number of 
cattle and an increase of at least ten per 
cent. in population. ‘ 

THE WORKING AGREEMENT. 

There is no doubt that a working “ agree- 
ment ’? has long existed among the large 
packers. This is, in- effect, that they will 
not, to their own loss and the destruction of 
their good-will, send more beef to a market 
than it reasonably requires. A packer says: 
‘** A ‘house calls us by telephone, and asks: 
* Are you sending any extra cars anywhere 
today?’ Wereply: ‘We are sending six 
to New York.’ Then the packer who called 
us up does not ship his extra beef to New 
York, but to some other market. Should he 
send it to New York, it would hang upon 
his hands and become useless, save to the 
soap maker. Another day we call him up 
and ask him a similar question.”’ 

CODES AND MARKET PRICES. 

As tothe charge of establishing uniform, 
rules for giving credit to dealers, and estab- 
lishing such penalties as_ the blacklist, & 
leading New York retailer declared that he 
knew positively that there is in New Yi 
a central arbitrator, representing the 
ers, who exercises a masterly supervist 
over the accounts of retailers. These @i 
required to settle on the Monday following 
the day of purchase. Every retailer hasa 
code number, and when one fails to settle 


{ 
750,000,000 and the services of | his account 


is sent to the central arbitrator. 
| for his next lot of beef, informatio 


and must first pay up. Should a book- | 
keeper give him credit, a fine of 850 is im- | 
posed. The appearance of a retailer’s num- | 
ber thrice in the delinquent list brings per- | 
manent rejection of his trade, save on a| 
cash basis. The packers explain that as | 
they pay cash for live stock they cannot | 
grant retailers an extended time to settle. | 
They consider it a protection also against | 
accumulating bad accounts. 

The packer’s reply to the Government’s 
charges of manipulating markets that all 








the slaughtering and dressing firms in the 
country sell at virtually the same prices as 
those charged by the “trust.” They also 
submit that prices paid for live stock at the 
“outside ’”’ yards, have, on identical days, 
ranged from one-half to three-quarters of a 
cent lower than at the “trust’s ”’ purchase 
points. While only eight corporations com- 
pose the trust, there are 913 other establish- 
ments which are able tu conduct profitable 
business into the hundreds of millions annu- 
ally; and if they could afford to sell lower 
than the “‘trust,’”’ the latter would be con- | 
quered. 
A LOSS ON BEEF PROPER. 

The packer figures that, since April 1, the 
cost to him of dressed beef delivered in New 
York is 12.3 cents per pound: while the 
highest wholesale price meantime has been 
11.5 cents, or eight-tenths of a cent less | 
than the cost of production. The attitude | 
of the butcher toward the packer in this | 
respect is one of skepticism. A packer | 











recently invited a butcher to buy and | 


| Slaughter one hundred sheep, the only | 





expense to him to be the wages of the neces- | 
sary workmen; should the butcher proftit- 

ably sell the meat lower than the assailed | 
figures, the packer would pay the cost | 
of the whole transaction. The butcher’s | 
refusal eloquently closed the incident. l 

An assistant United States District At- 
torney in Chicago, however, declared that | 
the “trust” had been carrying ona ruth- | 
less war of invasion or extermination in 
acquiring control of the country’s business. 
It has set up opposition shops in numerous 
towns and cities, and rutned dealers of too. 
independent spirit. To capture larger | 
game, it has had to resort to “ high finance,” | 
asin the purchase of stock or in consolida 
tion. How much the stock or business of 
the ‘‘ contrulled ”’ organization had been de- 
preciated by unflagging, relentless competi- 
tion is something figuring largely in the 
negotiations. 

FOREIGN EXPANSION. 

The packer is firmly entrenched abroad 
as wellas athome. Prices on the Conti- 
nent, through scarcity, average one hundred 
per cent. higher than here and thirty to fifty 
per cent. higher thanin England. {[n 1879 
the amount of fresh beef exported was 66,- 
448,174 pounds; in 1901 it was 354,421,746 
pounds. The growth ofthe industry itself 
in the last fifty years has been wonderful, 
the value of products increasing from $11,- 
981,642 to $785,562,433. It was with the in- 
vention of the refrigerator car, in 1868, that 
the business caught the stride which has 
carried it to the front. 

To explain the phenomenal expansion 
many contributory agents may be enumer- 
ated: the extension of stock-raising terri- 
tory; the building of railroads and other 
media of rapid communication; improve- 
ments in mechanical operations and refrig- 
eration; and new methods of packing. To 
find the factor of chief potency one must 
hark back to that comparatively new branch 
of the industry to which the packer devotes 
nearly all of his brains and most of his 
energy, the conversion of long-unused ‘by- 
products into valuable and ever marketable 
merchandise. 

‘* UNDER ONE MONSTER TENT.”’ 
The packer, in his determination to cen- 











» his code number, with his debt, | 
The fact | monster tent,” refuses to purchase such 
is brought home to him when he negotiates | accessories of his industry as he feels capa- 


, tba 
0 ; } n being | ble of making for himself. He must ar Kimball Bros Co 
| given him that he is on the delinquent list | his tin-plate of the tin-plate trust. but he 8 ‘ 


The Above Warranted as 


tralize his business. to get it ‘* under one | Represented. 


makes his own pails and boxes, prints the 
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labels upon them and the paper labels for |} 








NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


60 Congress St., Boston. 


Condition at Close of Business Nov. 12, 1902 


RESOURCES. 
Time Loan ; ‘ : 3 
Demand Loan ; ? é 
U.S. Bonds. é 4 ‘ ‘ 
Exchanges and Due from Banks . 
Cash . ; ; P ‘ ‘ 


$2 1,275,666. 12 

[2,803,5 10.37 
6, 172, 184.37 
3,907,932.49 
8,444,880. |2 


$62,604, 173.47 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock 3 , , 
Surplus and Profits ‘ : 
Circulation , ‘ ‘ 
U. S. Bond Account j , 
Reserved for Taxes . , ‘ 
Deposits =. . , 


3,500,000.00 

2,839,5 12.54 

2,87 1,950.08 

3, 166,950.05 

3, 125.05 

§0,222,635.55 

3 $62,604, 173.4’ 
Required Reserve, 25 per cent., $9,044,000.00 


Actual Reserve, 30 2-3 per cent., ${{, 124,000.00 


This Bank will advance to depositors in 
the Central National Bank 50 per cent. of the 
amount of their balances in that Bank. 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANI’ 


OF BOSTON 
Cor. of Devonshire and Water Sts. Boston, Mass. 


Chartered as a State Bank, 1811. 





Organized as a National Bank, 186° 


$2,000,000 Capital $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits 


Accounts of Individuals, Trustees, Firms, Banks and 
. Corporations Solicited 











OFFICERS 


SAMUEL 3. ALDRICH, Pres, ALFRED L. RIPLEY, Vice-Pres, GEORGE B. WARREN, Cashicr 
ALFRED t. AIKEN, Assistant Cashier 


AMOS. W. STETSON epee 

: ALLEN CURTIS “JACOB ROGERS 
HENRY C. WESTUN LESTER LELAND tomas G. DAVIS 
HENRY R. REED GORDON ABBOTT ALFRED L. RIPLEY 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
CHARLES U. COTTING 
SAMUEL N. ALDRICH 


ALFRED D. FOSTER 
CHESTER C. CORBIN 
FRANK W. STEARNS 


RICHARD H. STEARNS 
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